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| Interest, Medical Bills 


ev 


Index Rises| 
To Match 
Record 

The nation’s cost of living, 
feeling the impact of mounting 
mortgage interest rates and high- 
er medical bills, turned upward 
in February to equal last Novem-| << 
ber’s all-time high, according to 
the Labor Dept.’s monthly Con- 
sumer Price Index. 

The CPI, reversing a “two- 
month downtrend, rose 0.2 per- 
cent to 125.6. This means the 
market basket which cost $1 in the 
1947-49 base period now costs just 
under $1.26. 

Spendable earnings in Febru- 
ary, after deduction of federal 
income and social taxes, 
dropped by $1 to $81.10 for a 
worker with 3 dependents and 
$73.54 for a worker without de- 
pendents. 

The rebound of the cost of living 

to its record peak under pressure 
from higher interest rates and med- 
ical bills pointed up the AFL-C1O’s 
repeated calls for action in these 
areas and the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration’s opposition. 
The AFL-CIO Executive Council 
last February scored the Adminis- 
tration’s tight-money policies for 
causing “the tightest squeeze in 
more than a generation.” 

The council pointed out that, 
while corporations escape the 
tight-money squeeze by drawing 
on their own huge financial re- 
sources to modernize and ex- 
pand, the high cost of borrowing 
money helped drive up interest 
payments on the national debt 
by 40 percent since 1953 and di- 
rectly affected private housing. 

“The interest rate on FHA 
mortgages is now 5.75 percent. But 
that isn’t ~all,” the council said. 
“There is another one-half percent 
that must be added for insurance. 
Untold additional payments have to 
be made in order to even get a 
mortgage.” 

Slump in Building 

The council said the Administra- 
tion’s tight-money policies and the 
practices following from it “brought 
a slump in home-building” and 
slowed state and local public proj- 
ects “because borrowing has be- 
come too expensive.” 

To combat steadily-rising medi- 
eal costs, organized labor has been 
vigorously pushing the Forand bill. 
Introduced by Rep. Aime J. 
- Forand (D-R. I.), it would expand 
social security benefits to include 
health benefits for beneficiaries. 

Commenting on the outlook 

for Spring living costs, Robert J. 

Myers, deputy commissioner of 

labor statistics, told reporters 

that “things are likely to get a 

little worse before they get bet- 

ter.” 

The Labor Dept. said the “main 
upward thrust” of. interest rates 
and medical costs more than offset 
a “sharp. reduction” in gasoline 

(Continued on Page 12) 


NY portunity. ” 


“I say that if we have to prac- ©— 


tice discrimination to organize 
workers,” Meany declared, “then 
organization will have to wait un- 
til we educate the unorganized. 
“I say that if we have to lose a 
vote in Congress on minimum 
Wages or the Forand bill or unem- 
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AFL-CIO Fights Move to 


Extend McClellan Probe 


NAVY’S STRIKEBREAKING POLICY resulted in tahalet of the siissile cruiser - Springheld fro 
the Bethlehem Steel Co.’s Quincy, Mass., shipyard past the Shipbuilders’ picket boat (small craft) to 
the Charleston Navy Yard. Navy also moved two other ships through TIUMSWA and Recnaice 
Engineers’ picket lines, and sent enlisted men into another strikebound yard. \ 


Meany Tells Parley: 


<i 


Federal School Aid 
Role ‘Inescapable’ 


By Dave Perlman 


The federal government must meet its “clear and inescapable 
responsibility” to help ease the nation’s critical educational needs, 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany told delegates to the White House 
Conference on Children and Youth. 

-The facts about school deficiencies are “chilling,” Meany de- 


clared in an opening-day address‘ 


to a conference forum on opportu- 
nity for today’s youngsters. 

He charged that because of the 
government's 
tance” to act, “nothing effective is 
being done” to remedy “fast-dete- 


riorating” school facilities, a “crit- 


ical shortage” of classrooms and 


- By Robert B. Cooney . 


“short-sighted reluc- 


“seriously-impaired” educational 
standards. 

Meany placed before the .dele- 
gates for discussion in work- 
group sessions a program and 
philosophy geared to meeting the 
manpower needs of tomorrow 

(Continued on Page 2) 


Labor Won’t Compromise in Fight 
To Wipe Out Bias, Meany Pledges 


Atlantic City—“The labor movement is a brotherhood—a brotherhood of workers, Surely it can- 
Rot set its face against the brotherhood of man.” 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, with these words, told the Jewish Labor Committee’s silver jubilee 
convention here that Organized labor cannot compromise on “the issue of civil rights, of equal op- 


ployment compensation because we 
take a stand on civil rights, that is 
a price we are prepared to pay.” 

The Forand bill, introduced by 
Rep. Aime J. Forand (D-R. I.) and 
a major legislative goal of labor, 
would expand the social security 


system to include health benefits. 
Meany’s transcribed remarks, 
heard by over 300 delegates, ac- 
knowledged a JLC tribute to or- 
ganized labor “for its steadfast 
devotion over the past quarter of 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Injunctions 
Sought at 
Bethlehem 


Boston—The National Labor 
Relations Board has gone into 
federal court here with requests 
for injunctions against the Ship- 
builders, the Technical Engineers 
and the Bethlehem Steel Co.’s 
Shipbuilding Div. in what it called 
a move to get the parties back to 
the bargaining table. 


Judge George C. Sweeney or- 
dered both unions and the company 
to appear before him on Apr. 6 to 
show cause why temporary injunc- 
tions should not be issued. 

Legal authorities regard the move 
against the company as highly un- 
usual if not almost unprecedented. 
In effect, the board is asking the 
court to restrain the firm from per- 
sisting in practices it alleges violate 
the law in advance of the board’s 
own determination of the issue 
through its normal processes. 

The NLRB general counsel, Stu- 
art Rothman, charged the company 
with interfering, restraining or co- 
ercing employes in the exercise of 
their rights, and with refusal to bar- 
gain in good faith with the repre- 
sentatives of its workers. NLRB 
Trial Examiner Thomas Ricci has 
held 19 days of hearings and has 
given both sides until Apr.. 15 to 
file briefs. An intermediate report 
of his findings and recommenda- 
tions is not expected until about 
the middle of May. 

The board’s case was directed 

(Coutinued on Page 2) 


|Committee 


Branded as 


Anti-Union 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
has vigorously opposed extending 
the life of the McClellan special 


_|Senate committee, charging that 


in recent months it has “become 


=|more and more a sounding board 


for reactionary anti-union ele- 
ments.” 

In telegrams to all members of 
the Senate, Meany voiced labor’s 
firm opposition to proposals that 
the committee be allowed to oper- 
ate for another year, -terming this 
an effort to gain permanent status 
for the committee “in defiance of 
all Senate precedent.” 


Committee Approves Move 

The wires were sent after the 
i] Senate Rules Committee voted 5 
to 3 to approve a resolution be- 
latedly introduced by Sen. John L. 
McClellan (D-Ark.) to give the 
committee a new 12-month lease 
on life. The Rules body voted to 
give McClellan only $100,000 to 
continue investigations, instead of 
the $150,000 he had requested. 

McClellan, chairman of the 
special committee since its cre- 
ation in 1957 to probe impropri- 
eties in the labor and manage- 
ment field, filed the resolution 
after his own Government Opera- 
tions Committee voted 5 to 4 
against seeking to take over some 
functions of the expiring investi- 
gative body. 

In asking for the extension, Mc- 
Clellan said the special committee 
should have a “watchdog” role over 
Labor Dept. administration of the 
Landrum-Griffin Act. This pointed 
up a basic conflict with the Labor 
& Public Welfare Committee head- 

(Continued on Page 4) 


Dime Store | 
Clerk Tells of 
$30 Wage 


A dime store clerk has told a 
House subcommittee what it is 
like to live on a take-home pay 
of $30.18 a, week. 

Evelyne Twilley, a ee ‘of 
the Retail, Wholesale & Depart- 
ment Store Union and a clerk at 
the S, H. Kress Co, store in Gads- 
den, Ala., told a subcommittee 
considering minimum wage legis- 
lation that she was luckier than 
most store clerks in her home town. 

Because her store is union or- 
ganized, the wages—although kept 
down by competition—are higher 
than those in other stores. As an 
experienced worker, she has re- 

(Continued on Page 11) 
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CHILDREN BELONG in schools, not factories or fields, AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany told dele- 
gates to White House Conference on Children and Youth. 


U.S. Has Duty to Aid Schools, 
Meany Tells White House Parley 


(Continued from Page 1) 
through more and better school- 
ing for today’s youngsters, cou- 
pled with strengthened child la- 
bor laws and tearing down racial 


discrimination barriers to job op- 
portunities. 


The White House conference—a 
once-every-10-years exploration of 
the unmet needs of the nation’s 
youngsters—carried on a tradition 
begun by Pres. Theodore Roosevelt 
in 1909. A record 7,000 delegates 
attended, appointed by state gov- 
ernors and nearly 600 participating 
national organizations inchiding the 
AFL-CIO and several international 
unions. 

Representing labor on the con- 
ference’s national committee was 
AFL-CIO Vice Pres. Peter T. 
Schoemann, president of the Plum- 
bers & Pipe Fitters and chairman 
of the federation’s Committee on 
Education. Schoemann presided at 
one of the conference’s five theme 
assemblies. 

Meany hammered hard at ad- 
vocates of weakening child labor 
laws so that youngsters can get so- 
called “work experience” at an ear- 
lier age. 

‘More and Better Schooling’ 

He said children today need 
“more and better schooling” if the 
nation is to meet a growing de- 
mand for skilled manpower. They 
“belong in school, not in a factory 
job or even an office job, until they 
have acquired sufficient training to 
make the most of their aptitudes.” 

In a talk before another con- 
ference forum, Leo Perlis, direc- 
tor of AFL-CIO Community 


Service Activities, told the dele- 
_ gates that so-called work experi- 
ence “can stunt and even kill, as 
it recently did a 12-year-old girl 
who was caught in a potato-dig- 
ging machine on an Idaho farm.” 

Perlis said “work for the young 
is no substitute for a working father 
and for a working community— 
a community whose government, 
agencies and citizens care enough 
to want to spend time and money 
to provide different kinds of edu- 
cation and training for different 
types of youngsters, adequate rec- 
reational facilities, comprehensive 
medical care and_ social. services 
and housing.” 

Meany calied for strengthening 
of child labor laws, declaring that 
“thousands of children in our cities 
work in hazardous occupations be- 
cause the federal law does not pro- 
tect them and the state laws are 
woefully inadequate.” Youngsters 
who are excused from school to 
work on farm harvests, he added, 
are being “shamelessly exploited 
within the letter of the law.” 

Calling for improved vocational 
training “through consultation with 
labor and management,” Meany 
warned against “misguided attempts 
to turn out half-trained technicians 
through ‘quickie’ one or two-year 
vocational courses.” 

Proper vocational training, he 
said, should “complement the 
widespread and effective appren- 
ticeship programs which form the 
cornerstone of the training of the 
nation’s skilled workers.” 

Delegates broke into applause 
when Meany declared that the is- 
sue of racial discrimination in jobs 


NLRB Seeks Injunctions 
In Bethlehem Strike 


(Continued from Page 1) 
against the company’s unilateral 
changes in working rules and 
conditions which it imposed on 
employes upon expiration of the 
‘ old agreements on July 13, 1959. 
These included depriving workers 
of seniority rights in layoffs and 
recall and discontinuance of 
grievance procedures. 


The unions vainly tried to per- 
suade the company to continue the; | 


old contracts in force until new 


ones had been negotiated. They), 1 


finally walked out on Jan. 22. 
Rothman, who said he went into 
court in the public interest, claimed 
the activities of both company and 
unions have delayed settlement of} twice 
the strike with a consequent stop- 
page of work on Navy vessels’ 


which he claimed are essential to 
national defense. 
| The injunction suit against the 
two international unions, two 
IUMSWA locals and one local of 
the Technical Engineers is aimed 
at preventing alleged mass Picket- 
ing, violence and threats of vio- 
lence, or other conduct which 
entrance and exit at several 


Massachusetts state courts have 

| ejected Bethlehem requests 
ribee rane restraining mass 
picketing at its Quincy, Mass., yard. 


“can no longer be buried or over- 
looked. . . . Discrimination in hir- 
ing, whether by employers, unions 
or any group, is equally indefensi- 
ble and intolerable.” He added: 

“It gains us nothing to give the 
Negro child equal educational op- 
portunity only to have the employ- 
ment opportunity for which he is 
qualified barred to him. The Amer- 
ican dream is bound to lose its 
luster for the college graduate who 
can find no better job open than 
running an elevator. 

“This whole evil is so vast, so ir- 
rational, so shameful to our na- 
tional honor and so damaging to 
the American image in the eyes of 
the rest of the world that it requires 
urgent and immediate corrective ac- 
tion.” 

More Money Needed 

Meany warned that America’s 
education lag can only be met by 
investing “a much larger amount 
of the national income in the ed- 
ucation and training of our chil- 
dren and youth.” He pointed out 
that “the enhanced power of So- 
viet Russia today clearly results 
from her heavy investment in ed- 
ucation.” 

He suggested, too, that those who 
are concerned with the rise in ju- 
venile delinquency look for the bas- 
ic causes to “the shabby schools 
and the shocking slums of our 
cities.” 

“How can we expect anything 
better,” he asked, “when we 
starve thousands of highly quali- 
fied teachers, capable of provid- 
ing the inspiration and guidance 
needed by the youth of today, 
into abandoning their dedicated 
profession?” 

And he warned that “every time 


a boy or girl is compelled to leave} ' 


school prematurely and take any 
kind of a job, by the sheer neces- 
sity of supplementing the family 
income, America suffers an irre- 
trievable waste of her human re- 
sources.” 

Meany called on the delegates to 
come up with “constructive and 
courageous recommendations.” 


Work Groups Report 
Under. the elaborate conference 
procedure, each of more than 200 


work groups submitted recommen-| } 


dations which were to percolate up 
through the higher levels of the 
conference. 

In a keynote address, Pres. Ei- 
senhower said the best antidote to 
juvenile delinquency is “a happy 
family; one that finds its greatest 
enjoyment in such things as the 
family picnic, the ‘cookout’ or the 
home movies.” 


At Youth Conference: 


Union Delegates Put 
Needy Kids First 


Labor delegates to the White House Conference on Children and 
Youth put top priority on an action program aimed at giving millions 
of underprivileged kids a fair start im life. 

At a round-table meeting sponsored by the AFL-CIO Dept. of 
Education, they picked up the torch for the youngsters who go to 


bed hungry, who live in city o 
rural slums, who are taught in over- 
crowded schools by underpaid 
teachers, who are forced to quit 
school to supplement inadequate 


| family incomes and who run into 


racial discrimination bars from 
early childhood on. 

To meet these basic problems, 
the 70 labor delegates set out to 
convince their 7,000 fellow dele- 
gates from all walks of life that 
the conference should recommend 


5 | a bold program of legislative action 


—including federal aid as well as 
state and local laws — plus pro- 
posing more adequate funds for 
budget--starved health and welfare 
services. 

Question Experts 

The delegates, who ranged from 
top officers of international unions 
and state federations to young ap- 
prentices, heard and questioned a 
panel of labor experts on the is- 
sues to be discussed at the White 
House conference. 

They included AFL-CIO Legis- 
lative Dir. Andrew J. Biemiller, 
Assistant Dir. Katherine Ellickson 
of the Dept. of Social Security; 
Community Services Rep. Julius 
Rothman and Pres. Carl Megel of 
the Teachers. Education Dir. John 
D. Connors was chairman of the 
session. 

AFL-CIO Vice Pres. Peter T. 
Schoemann, president of the 
Plumbers & Pipe Fitters and la- 
bor’s top representative on the 
conference’s planning board, told 
the delegates the conference's 
goal is to “provide a rallying point 
for a mass attack on every ques- 
tion affecting the well-being of 
the next generation.” 

Previous conferences, he pointed 
out, have brought “great advances” 
in the field of child welfare. He 
dated this progress from the first 
such meeting in 1909, which 
“helped create the U.S. Children’s 
Bureau, aided the enactment of 
much-needed child labor laws and 
furthered the cause of free public 
education for all.” 


Youth to Shape Unionism 

He emphasized that “the youth 
of today and tomorrow will also 
shape the trade union future. What 
schools they attend, what they are 
taught, what age they begin work, 
how they are trained—all affect 
attitudes of the future and the cli- 
mate in which unions exist.” 

The panel discussion hammered 
home these points: 


@ One-fifth of the nation’s chil- | 


dren live in families with yearly 
incomes under $2,500. At least 8 
million children are in families 
where unemployment remains a 
persistent problem. 

@ The largest student enroll- 
ment in the nation’s history has 
made the shortage of trained class- 
room teachers even. more acute. 
In Illinois, while 72 colleges showed 
gains in enrollment in 1959, the 


unemployment. 

federal aid to education and health 
care for Social Security benefici- 
aries all have a direct bearing on 


Union Fiscal 


Officers Study 
L-G Problems 


Miami Beach, Fla—The new 
administrative problems posed for 
local and international unions and 
their members by the Landrum- 
Griffin Act were analyzed in depth 
by the AFL-CIO Secretary-Treas- 
urers’ Conference at its winter 
meeting here. 

* J. Albert Woll, AFL-CIO general 
counsel, gave a detailed discussion 
of the reporting forms required un- 
der the act, and interpreted the 
bonding provisions. Members re- 
ported a wide range of rates de- 
manded by surety companies for 
“faithful performance” bonds, 
many of them described as high. 
AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William 
F. Schnitzler said 387 bonding 
companies have been cleared by 
the Labor Dept. for the issuance 
of fidelity bonds and warned that 
such clearance is necessary if the 
bonds are to be acceptable. 

Dir. Nelson Cruikshank of the 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Social Security 
described organized labor’s drive to 
secure passage of the Forand bill 
to give health care benefits to social 
security recipients. 

The meeting saw a new confer 
ence treasurer take over. He was 
Sec.-Treas. Hunter Wharton of 
the Operating Engineers, who suc- 
ceeded former Sec.-Treas. Vernon 
Housewright of the Retail Clerks. 
Housewright announced his retire- 
ment at the previous meeting. 


LABOR DELEGATES to White House Conference on Childrea 
and Youth are welcomed by AFL-CIO Vice Pres. Peter T. Schoo 
mann, president of the Plumbers & Pipe Fitters and labor's repre- 
sentative on the top planning board for the conference. Meeting 
for union delegates was sponsored by AFL-CIO Dept. of Education 


and was addressed by experts in fields covered by the conference. 
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NLRB Upset By 6-3: 


Supreme Court Knocks Out 
Curtis Anti-Picket Doctrine 


The Supreme Court has knocked out the National Labor Relations Board’s controversial Curtis 
doctrine in which the board attempted to outlaw peaceful picketing by a union which had lost the 
majority of an employer’s workers. 

The court’s 6-to-3 decision. held that the board was mistaken in overruling its own precedents 
to rule that peaceful picketing none be stopped on the theory that non-union workers were being 


“coerced” by the pickets. 

The court said that the earlier 
decisions of the board—in which 
peaceful picketing to protest.an em- 
ployer’s anti-union actions was held 
legal—were “sounder” in their in- 
terpretation of the Taft - Hartley 
Act than the Curtis decision. 


Significance Uncertain ~ 
The long-term significance of: the 


-decision remains uncertain in view 


of the passage last year of the 
Landrum-Griffin Act. The three- 
justice minority said that a new L-G 
section. seemed to them “squarely 
to cover” the type of peaceful pick- 
eting involved in the Curtis case. 
The minority did not discuss the 
board’s attempt to outlaw the pick- 
eting under the Taft-Hartley Act 
alone. 

The case arose when a local of 
the Teamsters won a National 
Labor Relations Board election 
but was unable to obtain a first 
contract from the Curtis Com- 
pany, a Washington, D. C. furni- 
ture enterprise. When the union 
struck after extensive negotia-. 
tions, the company promptly 
hired strikebreakers and obtained 
a second NLRB election in which 
the strikers, as “permanently re- 


ecu employes, were not al- 
lowed to vote. 

Having displaced the union, the 
company next asked the labor 
board to halt the union’s continued 
picketing. By a 4-to-1 decision the 
board reversed its 10-year-old pre- 
cedents and held that the effect of 
the. picketing was to apply “eco- 


ployes—including the strikebreak- 
ers hired after the walkout began. 
Curtis Rule Spread 

In two other cases—the O’Sul- 
livan Rubber case and the Califor- 
nia Alloy case—the board applied 
the new doctrine in somewhat sim- 
ilar circumstances to prohibit both 
picketing and a union boycott of 
company products. 

Its ruling in the O’Sullivan 
case had been upheld by a U.S. 
Court of Appeals in regard both 
to picketing and the boycott and 
an appeal from that ruling is now 
pending in the high court. In the 
Curtis case the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia 
reversed the board and the Su- 
preme Court has now upheld the 
reversal. 

The majority in an opinion writ- 
ten by Justice William J. Brennan, 


Jr. said that the Taft-Hartley Act 


nomic coercion” against the em-} 


gave the board power to halt pick- 
eting conducted in an unlawful 
manner or for an unlawful purpose 
but that it had no authority to ex- 
tend these powers to the circum- 
stances of the Curtis case. 
L-G Basis Rejected 
The court also rejected the 
board’s contention that even if its 
ruling was not justified under the 
Taft-Hartley Act it was authorized 
by enactment of the Landrum-Grif- 
fin Act last year. 

The court conceded that the 
L-G law “goes beyond” the Taft- 
Hartley Act in its restrictions on 
picketing but said that “it also 
establishes safeguards against the 
board’s interference with legiti- 
mate picketing activity.” 


The decision is the second major 
case this year in which the high 
court has overruled the National 
Labor Relations Board and pro- 
tected the right of unions to use 
historic economic persuasions in the 
field of labor relations. 


In a case involving the Insurance 
Workers, the justices held that so- 
called “intermittent” work stop- 
pages and slow downs in the course 
of lengthy bargaining were not an 
unfair labor practice. 


Forand Bill Backers Rally Forces 
After First-Round House Setback 


Prospects for enactment of legislation providing health care for the aged within the framework of 
the social security system remained high despite House Ways & Means Committee rejection, by a vote 
of 17 to 8, of the AFL-ClO-backed Forand bill. 

Supporters said the vote on the measure introduced by Rep. Aime J. Forand (D-R. I.) left the 
door open for working out a compromise within the committee to bring to the House floor some form 


of legislation to aid the nation’s 15> 


million senior citizens. 

The bill turned down by the com- 
mittee headed by Rep. Wilbur D. 
Mills (D-Ark:) would have pro- 
vided hospitalization, surgical and 
nursing care for social security 
recipients—financed by a maximum 
social security tax increase of $12 
a year each for employers and em- 
ployes. 

Meanwhile, three leading Dem- 
ocratic presidential aspirants— 
Senators John F. Kennedy (D- 
Mass.), Hubert H. Humphrey (D- 
Minn.) and Stuart Symington (D- 
Mo.)}—gave wholehearted en- 
dorsement to medical care legis- 
lation at a giant rally in support 
of the Forand bill staged in De- 
troit by the Auto Workers. Ken- 
nedy and Humphrey have intro- 
duced separate health measures 
in the Senate. 

Failure of the Howse Ways & 
Means Committee to include health 
care provisions in any social secu- 
rity legislation this year would not 
spell an end to chances in this direc- 
tion during the current session of 
Congress, Forand bill supporters 
pointed out. . 

Any social security bill could be 
open to amendment on the House 
floor and would be subject to im- 
provement in the Senate, where 


bills similar to those sponsored by: 


Kennedy and Humphrey could be 
added as amendments. 

The AFL-CIO has called passage 
of health care. legislation a major 
goal for the 86th Congress, and has 
flayed the. Administration's opposi- 
tion to such a measure as an “ab- 
ject surrender to the dictates of the 
pe lobby and the insurance 

o 

Speaking for the Administra- 
tion, Health, Education & Wel- 
fare Sec. Arthur S. Flemming 
told Mills’ committee the Ad- 


ministration opposed using the 
social security system for medical 
benefits because this would con- 
stitute “compulsory health in- 
surance.” . Pres. Eisenhower 
tagged the Forand bill with a 
“socialized medicine” label at his 
Mar. 30 press conference. 

At the Detroit rally, UAW Pres. 
Walter P. Reuther introduced the 
three Democratic presidential as- 
pirants to a cheering crowd of 10,- 
000 who had gathered to register 
support for the health care measure. 

Symington declared that the na- 
tion’s elderly citizens are “caught 
in an economic squeeze,” pointing 
out that while hospital costs have 
soared 100 percent in the past 12 
years, the income of persons over 
65 has increased only 42 percent. 

“A sudden illness, a stay in the 
hospital, can wipe out all of their 
long-accumulated savings,” the Mis- 
souri Democrat said. “Surely we 
all agree that a person who has 
saved during his working years 
should be able_to face illness later 
without turning to charity.” 

Symington said “nothing in the 
Forand principle would affect the 
American system of free médicine,” 
adding: “This plan deals only with 
how medical bills are paid. The 
doctors, the hospitals, the nursing 
homes, the way medical care is 
provided—they are all left alone.” 

Kennedy, noting that this year 
marks the 25th anniversary of 
the social security system, said 
that it is in the spirit of Franklin 
Roosevelt and Harry Truman 
“that we battle today for a social 
security law which will truly pro- 
vide our older citizens . . . with 
a decent and a dignified and a 
healthy way of life.” 

The average social security check 
is a “pitiful” $72 a month, the Mas- 


sachusetts Democrat said, which is 


insufficient to meet the high cost 
of medicines, hospitals and “sky- 
rocketing” doctor bills. 

He termed the Administration’s 
opposition to the Forand bill as an 
indication that it would “rather 
save its precious budget surplus 
than save the health, the self-re- 
spect and the economic welfare of 
our older citizens.” 


Humphrey Assails GOP 

Humphrey urged the public to 
keep up the flood of letters to Con- 
gress demanding passage of the 
health care measure, declaring that 
the Administration’s pledge to 
“study” the situation after oppos- 
ing the Forand bill was “cold- 
blooded Old Guard Republican 
politics rather than warm-blooded 
concern for people and their. prob- 
lems.” 

The “study” proposal, he de- 
clared, was designed to win “the 
maximum political benefits for 
(Vice Pres.) Nixon, rather than the 
maximum medical benefits for 
you.” 

“Don’t let the Administration 
sidetrack our bills at the very 
brink of a historic breakthrough 
in social responsibility,” Humph- 
rey urged. “Don’t let the Ad- 
ministration wriggle out of the fix 
in which its past indifference and 
the mounting needs and demands 
of . .. retired Americans have 
placed it.” 

Also speaking at the UAW‘rally, 
Sen. Pat McNamara (D-Mich.) 
predicted that federal health insur- 
ance would be enacted this year, 
adding that it would “rank in im- 
portance with the creation of the 
social security system itself, and 
with unemployment insurance, 
workmen’s compensation and other 
great social advances we've made 
since the 30s.” 


UNANIMOUS SUPPORT for Forand bill was voted by five-mem- 


ber, all-Republican City Council in Chester, Pa. 


Resolution was 


presented to council by Mayor Joseph L. Eyre at request of Textile 
Workers Union of America Local 10, and its Pensioners Club. 
Shown at council ceremonies are, left to right: Bernie Hefling, Pen- 


sioners Club secretary; Matthew Sharpless, a club member; Mayor 
Eyre; and Rose Johnson, club president. 


State, City Governments 
Endorse Health Care 


Public demand for the Forand bill to provide héalth care for 
the aged continued to mount as the Massachusetts legislature and 
the city councils of Philadelphia and Chester, Pa., called for prompt 
congressional passage of the measure. 


The Massachusetts legislature adopted a resolution urging Con- 


gress to enact the ‘bill introduced 
by Rep. Aime J. Forand (D- R. 1), 
which would make health care for 
the aged available through the so- 
cial security system, financed by 
increased employe and employer 
contributions. 


The resolution, inserted in the 
Congressional Record by Rep. 
Thomas J. Lane (D- -Mass.), 
termed enactment of the bill in 
this session of Congress “essen- 
tial to meet the growing need for 
more adequate medical care for 
elderly people.” Nine out of 10 
people over 65, the Bay State 
legislator said, would be aided by 
the measure. 


In Chester, Pa., the five members 
of the City Council, all of them 
Republicans, unanimously endorsed 
a resolution introduced by Mayor 
Joseph L. Eyre at the request of 
Textile Workers Union of America 
Local 10 and its pensioners’ club. 

The Chester body forwarded cop- 
ies of the resolution to members 
of the Pennsylvania delegation in 
Congress, accompanied by strong 
personal pleas for support of the 
Forand bill. 


More than 60 trade unionists— 


headed by Pres. Jack Mullen of 


the Delaware County AFL-CIO 
Council; Steelworkers Intl. Rep. 
William Toners; and Shipworkers 
Local 802 Business Rep. Phil News 
—were on hand in the Chester 
council chambers when the reso- 
lution was adopted. 

The Philadelphia City Coun- 
cil’s resolution noted that “the 
most serious problem facing our 
elderly citizens is that of meeting 
the rising costs of medical care 
at a time when their income is 
lowest and the potentiality of 
iliness and total disability is 
highest.” 

The Philadelphia lawmakers 
pointed out that at present social 
security “provides a bare subsist- 
ence income” for retired benefi- 
ciaries and “makes no provision for 
medical care and hospitalization for 
the millions of elderly people who 
are unable to meet these costs from 
their pension payments.” 

Since the problem of health care 
for the aged “exists today in every 
section of our country,” the reso- 
lution said, “its solution should be 
a responsibility of the federal gov- 
ernment.” It added that passage of 
the Forand bill “would help ameli- 
orate this serious situation.” 


NMU Members Begin 
Balloting For Officers 


~ New York—Some 40,000 members of the Maritime Union have 
begun casting their ballots in the union’s biennial referendum elec- 
tion for a full slate of national and port officers. 

Eighty posts, ranging from international president to port patrol- 
men, will be filled in voting conducted from Apr. 1 to May 31 


in 30 port headquarters on all? 


coasts, the Great Lakes and the 
major river routes. 
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Pres. Joseph N. Curran, ii in office 
since 1937, is seeking his 11th 
term. Opposing him are Albert J. 
Tiger and Stanley J. Walker., Cur- 


ran was last opposed in 1956, and 


also overcame rival candidates in 
1946, 1948 and 1950. 

Steve Federoff, a former vice 
president who became secretary- 
treasurer in 1958, faces opposition 
from Hugh Curtis McMurray, Leo 
Stoute, Cornelius J, Sullivan and 
Charles Torres. 

Six candidates are vying for. 
three national vice presidencies 
and four are seeking to fill three 
posts as national representative. 


.| Ten port agents have no opponents, 


The NMU Pilot, the union’s 
Official publication, in accordance 
with past practice has published a 
special election issue carrying the 


| candidates’ statements and photo- 
‘graphs, 
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Ike to Open 
Union Label 
Show May 6 


Pres. Eisenhower has accepted 
organized labor’s invitation to offi- 
ciate at the opening of the mam- 
moth AFL-CIO Union-Industries 
Show to be held May 6-11 at the 
National Guard Armory in the 
nation’s capital. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
and Sec.-Treas. Joseph Lewis of 
the AFL-CIO Union Label and 
Service Trades Dept. which spon- 
sors the exhibition, presented the 
invitation to the President in a 
meeting at the White House. 

Designed to highlight good labor- 
management , relations, the show 
will boast over 375 displays exhi- 


bited by AFL-CIO unions, their 


employers and government agen- 
cies. Displays valued at several 


~. million dollars will portray virtu- 


ally every craft, skill and service of 
union members. 

The show, which this year will 
be keyed to the value of workers 
and employers cooperating under 
a free enterprise economy, will 
be built around the theme of 
“Democracy at Work.” 


The Union-Industries Show has 
been produced annually by the 
Union Label Dept. since 1938, with 
the exception of the World War II 
years, to” acquaint the public with 
the union label, the shop card and 
the union button. 

Noted for its “giveaways,” the 
show this year will award prizes 
and souvenirs worth more than 
$80,000. These will include an all- 
electric kitchen, a fiber-glass boat, 
tons of fresh meat, gas and electric 
ranges, color and black-and-white 
television receivers, clothing, elec- 
trical appliances and all expense 
vacation trips. 


British Union 
Leader Sets 
Retirement 


London—Sir Vincent Tewson, 
general secretary of the British 
Trades Union Congress, has ad- 
vised the TUC general council of 
his intention to retire at the annual 
congress next fall. 

Tewson, who is 62, will have 
completed 35 years of service with 
the TUC at the time of his retire- 
. ment. He told the council that at- 
tainment of this goal, as well as 
medical advice, were responsible 
for his decision. 

A member of the Amalgamated 
Society of Dyers, Tewson joined 
the TUC staff in 1925 as secretary 
of the then new Organization Dept. 
In 1931 he became assistant gen- 
eral secretary, and in 1946 was 
chosen general secretary to succeed 
Sir Walter (now Lord) Citrine. 

Tewson had a distinguished rec- 
ord in World War I, rising from 
private to brigade staff captain and 
winning the Military Cross. He has 
been a member of the executive 
board of the Intl. Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions since its organ- 
ization in 1949 and was its presi- 
dent from 1951 to 1953. 


Bus Union Names 
Full-Time Council 
- The Street-Electric Railway Em- 
ployes have announced the appoint- 
ment of Washington attorney Bern- 
‘ard Cushman to a new full-time 
post as counsel to the union. Cush- 
man, president of the Washington 
chapter of the Industrial Research 
Association, has been associated 
with the Labor Bureau of Middle 
West for the past 13 years. 

Union Pres. John M, Elliott said 
the complexity of the Landrom- 
Griffin Act was one reason for cre- 
ation of the new post. He said Chi- 
cago Attorney O. David Zimring 
will continue to serve as the union's 
national counsel, 


GIFT OF ‘$7, 000 from | union barbers in ‘Detroit made possible 
complete set of equipment for new emergency and admitting. de- 


partment at Children’s Hospital of Michigan in Detroit. 


Elmer 


Albrecht (right), director of Detroit Union Barbers Health & Wel- 


fare Fund, watches as Dr. R. H. 
strates new equipment. 


Gregg, medical director, demon- 


Schnitzler Warns 
Business of ‘Friends’ 


New York — Business needs 


protection from its self - styled 


“friends,” not from labor, AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitz- 


ler declared here. 


Addressing union and business leaders at a dinner honoring 
Pres. Edward Carlough of the Sheet Metal Workers, Schnitzler 


pointed out that “reactionaries ands 
stand-patters” who claim to be 
friends of business advocate “rigid 
economic policies which would 
paralyze business.” 


Growth Good for Business 

In contrast, he pointed out, “the 
trade union movement is doing its 
utmost to promote full employ- 
ment and to increase the purchas- 


ing power of the American people.” 


To obtain full employment, 
Schnitzler said, the economy 
must grow at least 5 percent a 
year. “Would more business be 
helpful or harmful to the em- 
ployers of this country?” he 
asked. “The answer is obvious.” 


The labor movement, he noted, 
“is concededly the most active and 
most effective foe of communism 
in this country . . . how can the 
trade union movement threaten the 
welfare of American business and 
act as its chief defender at the 
same time?” 

Declaring that “the time se 
come when business should probe 
deeper into these paradoxical po- 
sitions and discover who are its 
real friends and enemies, Schnitzler 
added: 

“Instead of misdirecting their 
energies toward seeking even more 


restrictive anti-labor legislation, 


business organizations would far 
better serve their own members by 
encouraging the trade union move- 
ment to achieve its constructive 
objectives.” 


Schnitzler charged that busi- 
ness organizations which “feel 
compelled to justify their exist- 
ence by carrying on an unending 
war of aggression against organ- 
ized labor . . . do not speak for 
the decent employers of this 
country, who are probably in the 
majority. Instead they cater to 
the lowest level of union-hating 
-bosses who, if given their way, 
would quickly destroy the Amer- 
ican standard of living.” 


He praised “the high degree of 
labor-management cooperation” in 
the sheet metal industry, where the 
bulk of small employers “realize 
the advantages of running their 
plants under a union contract.” 


Union Benefits Cited 


Among these; Schnitzler pointed 
out, are “stability of production, 
availability of highly-skilled crafts- 
men and protection from the cut- 
throat competition of chiselers on 
the one hand and the cannibalistic 
greed of big business monopolies 
on the other.” 


Too ‘Broad,’ CWA Says: 


Court Asked To. Kill 
NLRB Picket Curb 


The Communications Workers have asked the Supreme Coust 
to amend a National Labor Relations Board order—issued in com 
nection: with a strike three years ago at Portsmouth, O.—because 
it is “so broad in scope” that it threatens CWA with automatis 


nation. 

In. oral arguments before the 
high court, union attorneys chal- 
lenged the “cease-and-desist” order 
on the ground that it went far be- 
yond the strike in question when it 
instructed both the international 
and Local 4372 to cease restraining 
or coercing employes of Ohio Con- 
solidated Telephone Co. “or any 
other employer.” 

The union urged the court 
either to strike the phrase “any 
other employer” from the NLRB 
order, or to write in additional 
language making it clear that the 
directive applies only to Local 
4372’s strike against the Ohio 
Consolidated, a wholly owned 
subsidiary of the General Tele- 
phone Co. 

Failure to do this, they con- 
tended, would leave the 260,000- 
member CWA liable to immediate 
contempt proceedings in the event 


jof any picket line disorders in- 


volving any of its 730 local unions 
throughout the U.S. and Canada. 

The NLRB order, handed down 
in conection with alleged picket 
line incidents during a 1956-57 
strike at Portsmouth, originally in- 
structed both CWA and Local 4372 
to cease from “in any manner” re- 
straining the employes of Ohio Con- 
solidated “or any other employer.” 

Wording Changed 

The union appealed the ruling 
to the Sixth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, which struck down the phrase 
“in any manner” on the ground 
that the words were vague and sub- 
ject to misinterpretation. 

The court allowed to stand, how- 
ever, the phrase “any other em- 
ployer,” after the NLRB argued 
that supervisors against whom 
union misconduct allegedly was di- 
rected were employes of General 
Telephone, the parent concern, and 
other subsidiary companies in Gen- 
eral’s system in Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia. 

In handing down the “cease- 
and-desist” order against CWA 
and Local 4372, the labor board 
reversed the conclusion of Trial 
Examiner C, W. Whittemore that 
no unfair labor practices had 
been committed by the union. 

Whittemore’s report charged, 
instead, that outbreaks of violence 
had been precipitated by manage- 
ment, and noted that company 


‘| contempt proceedings in future labor disputes anywhere in the 


Newspaper Urged to. 
Read Own Editorial 


“labor has the right to fight 
management for the highest 
wages and best working con- 
ditions according to its pro- 
ductivity.” The board urged 
the newspaper to “stop play- 
ing the role of a two-face.” 


officials had threatened employes 
with physical violence, had con 
spired with hired investigators to 
kill strike leaders and had engaged 
in physical violence against strikers, 

The examiner accused the tele- 
phone company of “contempt for 
the right of its employes,” and 
added that the filing of the unfair 
labor charges against both the local 
and international union was “an 
attempt to abuse the board’s pro- 
cesses as part of an illegal effort 
to defeat employe rights.” 

Overturning this intermediate 
report, the NLRB ruled that the 
question of whether the company 
may have “unlawfully interfered 
with these employe rights is ir- 
relevant.” It declared that the 
examiner had extended the case 
beyond the “single issue” of 
whether the union had engaged 
in unfair practices. 

Presenting the CWA case to the 
nation’s high court were Attorneys 
Al Philip Kane and Charles V. 
Koons of Washington, and Thomas 
S. Adair and J. R. a Jr, 
of Atlanta, Ga. 


Labor Hits Move to Continue McClellan Group 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ed by Sen. Lister’ Hill (D-Ala.) 
which previously had won Rules 
Committee clearance for a larger 
staff to supervise L-G procedures. 

Meany pointed out in his tele- 
grams that the McClellan commit- 
tee was created “as a temporary 
select committee with an unusually 
large budget and staff to conduct a 
particular investigation.” He said 
that the committee “completed its 
investigations many months ago, 
and Congress enacted legislation 
based in part” on its findings. 
Meany added: 

“At that point the select com- 
mittee’s legitimate reasons for ex- 
istence ended.” 

In April 1959, in the wake of 
Senate passage of labor legislation, 
McClellan declared that the time 
had come for his special committee 
to close up shop. 

“I have indicated I would try to 
wind up this year,” McClellan said 
12 months ago, “and that still goes. 

“Three years of investigation is 


enough to build a record. We will 
have compiled a record fully ade- 
quate to enlighten and inform the 
Congress of the improper practices 
in the labor-management field that 
need remedying. That record is 
fully sufficient to enable Congress 
to legislate intelligently and effec- 
tively to correct these conditions.” 


Meany declared that “the time 
hag come” to return the functions 
of the special committee to Hill’s 
committee “which has jurisdic- 
tion over the labor-management 
relations field.” He said the ear- 
lier approval of the Labor Com- 
mittee’s function in regard to 
Landrum-Griffin was “the first 
proper step in that direction.” 


The AFL-CIO’s third constitu- 
tional convention in San Francisco 
last fall denounced the McClellan 
committee for having devoted itself 
“to an ill-concealed effort to dis- 
credit and weaken and, if possible, 
destroy the free and democratic 
American trade union movement.” 


In bluntest criticism to come 
from the federation during the 
committee’s lifetime, delegates ac- 
cused the committee of having been 
“little more than a vehicle of re- 
actionary elements seeking to dis- 
credit” labor for “partisan political 
purposes.” 

When the committee was estab- 
lished, the convention resolution 
declared, the AFL-CIO “sincerely 
hoped that it would make a sig- 
nificant contribution.” It said that 
at the outset “it may have served 
a useful purpose in bringing to light 
certain facts concerning those crim- 
inal and corrupt influences that 
have fastened themselves upon a 
small segment of labor.” But it 
added: 


“Unfortunately the committee 
has virtually ignored the much 
greater degree of corruption in 
business and other sectors of the 
American economy.” 


The resolution ticked off this 
list of grievances: 


@ Procedures “never adequately 
protected the rights of witnesses or 
of those accused by witnesses.” 

@ Individuals were “put on trial 
in the press and by television;” 
many questions were asked solely 
“for publicity purposes;” and some 
members “even rendered verdicts 
of guilty before hearing testimony.” 

@® The committee was “far too 
often used as a vehicle for whip- 
ping up hysterical support for oe 
labor legislation.” 

© Some members “sought to use 
the committee to challenge the very 
right of the American trade union 
movement to exist” by moving more 
and more “into matters totally ut 
related to the problem of labot 
corruption.” 

@ Because of “anti-labor bias,” 
the committee “failed to investigat# 
effectively management corruption,” 
and at times “deliberately sought 
to block the public’s view of cor 
ruption on a huge ecale in busé 
ness,” 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. €., SATURDAY, APRIL 2, 1960 Pn an 


Labor Rallies Its Forces Behind Forand Bill : 


ae 


THE NEW YORK RALLY heard an impressive list of speakers 
headed by AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler, who blasted 
the American Medical Association for opposing health care for the 
aged through social security. 
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SOME 8,000 RETIRED WORKERS jammed into Manhattan Center ballrooms 
and another 2,000 crowded outside streets at a mammoth rally supporting the 
Forand bill which was sponsored by the New York City Central Labor Council. 
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Ir. THIS IS WHAT THE STREET looked like outside Manhattan Center as the 
retired union members stormed the building. Mayor Robert F. Wagner of New 
- York called the Forand bill the “logical and necessary extension” of social security. 


AFTER THE MEETING, Schnitzler and several of the retired 
workers who attended were interviewed for an NBC television 
program. Petitions asking Congress to pass the bill were signed by 
hundreds of retired workers. 


cor THREE DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATES for the presidential nomination endorsed the Forand bill . - 

pusi- & its “principle” at another big meeting in Detroit. They were (left to right) Sen. Stuart Symington SOME OF THE THOUSANDS of workers and their families— 
(Mo.), Sen. Hubert Humphrey (Minn.) and Sen. John F, Kennedy (Mass.), shown with Auto retired and still ‘active—who attended the Detroit rally are shown 
Workers Pres. Walter P. Reuther and Vice Pres. Leonard Woodcock, - above listening intently to the speakers. 
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. The Children’s Week 


'T BE CHILDREN AND YOUTH of America had their week in | 


Washington Mar. 27 through Apr. 1—the one nationally | created 
week in 10 years dedicated to their problems. ~ 
Millions of words were aired by the 7,000 delegates to the decen- 


‘nial’ White House Conference on Children and Youth, in sincere, |* 


dedicated efforts to create in the decade of the Sixties an mapcowes, 
atmosphere for our young. 

: In the hundreds of meetings, forams and workshops the dele- 
gates evaluated how far the nation has come in dealing with the 
“problems of its children since 1950 and analyzed the problems 
. of today. The meetings explored not only the problems facing 
the younger generation but the complexities of modern life that 


_ have brought new problems for their parents, 
The vast conference has synthesized diverging viewpoints and 


come to an easily predicted conclusion that the nation must do} 


better by its children and youth. But how? 

There are two basic areas involved in this question—the public 
area, dealing with education, public assistance, social welfare pro- 
grams, housing, etc., and the private area of family life, moral 
climate and the instillation into our young of the ethical values 
of democracy. 

The moral tone or fibre of a nation is set to a large extent by 
- its leaders. It cannot be legislated or written into a legal code. 

In the public area, however, there are great possibilities for 
action. And if the White House Conference contributed nothing 

perigee ew es allo ml octal ri tana el 
_ lie action is possible. 

The most important public enterprise affecting children and 

ie outh is education. There is an overriding national need for a 
ederal program of aid to education, pointed up by the discussions 
at the conference. This means a féderal program backed by federal 
funds on a meaningful level. This is something the Administration 
and Congress can do at this session. 

The use of child labor is a public problem and it can be solved 
by legislation at the federal and state levels. 

The fate of children of migratory workers is one of the blackest 
marks against our democratic system. This, too, can be cor- 
rected by public action, by legislation. 

The searing discrimination against children of minority groups is 
an area for public action, at the very least in terms of schooling, 
housing and access to public places. 

Undoubtedly some progress has been made in these areas since 
the last White House Conference. But not enough, for these are 
real problems, they still exist. They exist because the nation has 
not been willing to devote an adequate proportion of its wealth to 
education, health and welfare services, housing and public aid pro- 
“grams. 

As one delegate commented: 

“It is a curious and shocking irony that in a nation which talks 
so much of its concern for the welfare of children and young people 
and holds White House Conferences focusing on the welfare of’chil- 
dren every 10 years, the lowest monthly payments are granted on 
the two (public) assistance programs where the main or a large 
proportion of recipients are children.” 

The job in the next decade is to remove these “shocking 
ironies,” to translate into reality the numerous recommendations 
flowing from the conference so that when the children and youth 
-mark their week in 1970 there will exist a record of accomplish- 
ment. 
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‘THE LABOR. MOVEMENT 
IS A BROTHERHOOD... A 
BROTHERHOOD OF WORKERS 
SURELY IT CANNOT SET 
ITS FACE” AGAINST THE 
BROTHERHOOD OF MAN. 


— GEORGE MEANY 


AFL-CIO President Pledges: 


| are of deep, primary concern to them. 


to be doing more. 


The silver jubilee convention of the Jewish 
Labor Committee held in Atlantic City Mar. 25- 


human rights. AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
acknowledged the honor in the following message: 


WF IN THE AFL-CIO sincerely appreciate 
the honor which is being paid to the labor 
movement tonight. No one person in the ranks 
of labor earned this honor. It was indeed a united 
effort of the entire AFL-CIO. 

In their name I thank you. 

You in the Jewish Labor Committee and we 
in the AFL-CIO have far more in common than 
the word “labor” in our names. We have fought 
shoulder to shoulder on many issues. 

In your case, you have fought valiantly to pre- 
serve and extend individual rights against all forms 
of bigotry and totalitarianism—not just Jewish 
rights, but the rights of every man, 

In our case, whether at the collective bargaining 
table or in the legislative halls, we fight for the 
economic and social progress of the people as a 
whole. 


I KNOW IT SOMETIMES seems to our friends 
that we move very slowly indeed on matters that 
Are we 
doing enough on the minimum wage law? Some 
of our own affiliated unions would say we ought 
Are we doing enough on the 
Forand bill? Not enough to satisfy everyone who 
is interested in medical care for the aged. What 
we are doing is the very best we can. 

We find the same situation when we come to an 
even more fundamental issue—the issue of civil 
rights, of equal opportunity. It has been said by 
some, as you well know, that while the AFL-CIO 
supports civil rights legislation in Congress, we 
have not been vigorous enough in ridding our own 
movement of practices based on bigotry and dis- 
crimination. 

I want to make two points absolutely clear. 
First, on this matter, as in so many others, I 
have nothing in common with the southern sena- 
tors. I do not propose to argue, a century after 
the Civil War, that discrimination will disappear 
if we just leave it alone. We haven't left it alone; 
we're not leaving it alone today; and we will never 

leave it alone until we wipe it out. 

Second, while I do not pretend to enjoy criti- 
cism, I do not resent it when it is honest and fac- 


tual, although sometimes I wish our friendly critics 


27 honored the labor movement for its fight for~ . 


‘We Will Carry on the Fight 
Against Bigotry in All Its Forms 


would keep in mind the ground we have already 
covered, as well as the distance we have yet to go, 

I THINK THE RECORD PROVES we have 
come along way. Many of our older unions were 
born and. grew up in an earlier and less enlight- 
ened period. They reflected the attitudes of their 
communities—prejudice based on ignorance. 

It is a measure of our progress that where 
discrimination still survives in the labor move- 
ment, it is a bootleg product, sneaked in by sub- 
terfuge. Even those who practice discrimina- 
tion know that its days are numbered, And 
we are going to make sure of it. 

I do not mention our progress with any feeling 
that we deserve praise for it. We do not deserve 
plaudits for doing what is obviously the right 
thing. On the contrary, I agree with those who 
are not satisfied, who believe the status quo is not 
good enough. I am not satisfied, either. 

There are still some units within the AFL-CIO 
that engage in discriminatory practices. And 
there are others in our ranks, whose own records 
are clean, who think it is unwise for us to take 
a vigorous, public stand on civil rights. 

They argue that we have enough problems and 
enough enemies without inviting more. They 
say that the civil rights issue is used to prevent 
union organization in the south, and to weaken 
the unions that exist in that part of the country. 
They say that some southern Congressmen, who 
might otherwise be receptive to some parts of our 
legislative program, are alienated. 

I have heard all these arguments at first hand. 
They have not changed my convictions in the 
slightest degree. 

I say that if we have to practice discrimin# 
tion to organize workers, then organizing will have 
to wait until we educate thé unorganized. 

I say that if we have to lose a vote in Congress 
on minimum wages, or the Forand bill, or unemr 
ployment compensation because we take a stand 
on civil rights, that is a price we are prepared 


pay. ae 

The labor movement is a brotherhood—a broth 
erhood of workers. Surely it cannot set ‘its face 
against the brotherhood of man. 


I assure you that we will carry on the fight 
against bigotry in all its forms, wherever it is 
found. To me, this is not merely a fight to em 
force the laws of man; it is a fight to fulfill the 
word of God. Ce a a re 
‘but total victory, 
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Morgen Sree \—Irs your — 
(This column is excerpted from the nightly If it is true that a city with slums and other 
ichaed onmduans Poaerien AME conmane Te G ght lent ay tt should fallow that| LHe MAJOR ee of the. Eisenhower Administration 
-tator.sponsored by the AFL-CIO, Listen’ t “e an ake : against the Forand bill raise a question as to which part of the 20th 
ee ae y hiscae, - doaeak the poorest regions of the world are not healthy} (,,. the President's ad think 
pie i < ie Tip digia onday througn either. Hoffman cites the fact that more than ony: camera a : my ane tiviig 
riday a7 p.m, ) ne 100 countries on the globe are dreadfully poor. Health, Education & Welfare Sec. Arthur S. Flemming told re- 
T# AT PERENNIAL whipping boy, foreign Here a billion anda quarter of human souls are porters that the “compulsory” element of the Forand measure was 
aid, is up before the Congress again. absorbed in what somebody has called the “revo-| the thing the Administration found particularly objectionable. 
an Reagan gr ——% of it by the Adminis- lution of rising expectations.” ‘He came up with this gem after his second appearance of the 
tration an e expect session before the House Ways'& Means Committee to present the 
spate of ren eye shiodl caused et phigh pnaisdaorg a Administration’s attitude. It turned out that he still stg no alter- 
—% a i a tame. this revolution,” he argues. “But there are busi- pypaace oe vrance program involv erg: ahaa hr x hapthon: Ais 
; : ness reasons as well: If the less-developed coun- ving “TPOmpIsIORT Wat HOF 8 
eed we ge ot on tries receive additional foreign capital and in- pra : 
7 S. crease local savings sufficient to lift their per There is not the slightest iiigtecence between this argument in 
ouded and contentious oy 
paige By sh capita incomes by only 1 percent more a year 1960 and the arguments filed by’ right-wing 1 Republicans a quar- 
But why ts oa pinaeke over the coming decade, they might well offer to| ‘ef of a century ago when the original social security bill was 
of foreign aid so reluctant, us U. ety alone a market foes estimated $14 — = were mp 
why’ 1 1 a major tegiis Go ion of its exports in 1970 e nape i “aap ague, organized to fight the progressive 
Caplal Hill year efter sok Here is where IDA comes in. Conceived to | Proposals of Rooseve t’s New Deal, admitted that maybe something 
when ‘the ‘idaho eal make long-term, low-interest loans for public had to be done about the problems of penniless old age for millions 
was. do stitial sotoselik ails aie. ta. i> facilities which can be repaid as the fledgling of Americans but contended that it should not be done through a 
viving Western E and since the Soviet Union ecomomy grows, IDA goes beyond the limited social insurance. system. To do it through social insurance, they 
has endorsed the soundness of the principle by  8C0pe of the World Bank which has to hedge sn, Texecevesd “oengeia, ° aii Gls: We Ee 
electing to compete with us in assistance to the all the short-term risks. But to do its job, Hoff- In fact, the foundation of all social i insurance is the use of taxés 
huge under-industridlized « arést° of Asis. and ™=@ estimates IDA may need a billion dollars | to finance the system, and all taxes are necessarily a compulsion 
Africa? a year. The U.S. share of this—if Congress | upon the people. Fhe Forand bill would offer social security bene- 
The answer is, perhaps, that we Americans  ®PProves our participation—would be 32 per- ficiaries protection against the hazards of poor health and heavy 
have neveP’ce ally clarified our approach to the cent or $320 million. hospitalization charges at a time when their earning power is gone. 
idea. One of the most ardent advocates of full It is just as right to finance this kind of system through social 
We have sold ourselves largely on the argu- American support for IDA is Henry Cabot Lodge, security involving tax payments as it is to use taxes to finance 
ment that foreign aid is part. of our military U.S. ambassador to the UN. In a recent speech} protection against the natural inevitability of old age. 
defense. Indeed the lion’s share of the $4.2 bil- in Washington he indicated some of the advan-| For Flemming to say that he is against compulsion means simply 
2 lion the President has requested for the next fiscal tages of the cooperative UN approach over bi-| that he is against the whole principle of social insurance. Or it 
& year involves outright military assistance plus lateral foreign aid, necessary as some of that will| means that the Administration is resigned to accepting the social 
what is known as defense support.” continue to be: it may be easier to get other| insurance system it inherited but will fight to the death to prevent 
By comparison our contributions to purely _ industrial countries to help us share the load; the | its logical extension. 
non-military projects, technical cooperation and —_— recipient country has more of a sense of partici- ; 2 ad 
support of various special UN programs are pation through the UN and there is less likelihood} A SECOND ARGUMENT advanced by the Administration is 
almost peanuts. And if we haven’t had the of an embarrassing “ugly American” situation | that the Forand bill would require tax payments by workers today 
’ secondary misconception that we could “buy” developing; furthermore this may be the best| to pay for the health expenses ¢ of beneficiaries who did not them- 
; friends we have assumed the unfortunate atti- | possible way to call the Soviet hand in the game| selves make such tax payments in the past. This, of course, is true 
tude that we were theescttraetie: a kind of global of economic aid—let it be channeled through the} but it is irrevelant. The initiation of any social insurance program 
dy charity. UN. Because of the way these agencies are set] involves a certain adjustment to take account of the needs of those 
10, Governments,” writes former Marshall Plan up, Moscow could not veto their joint ventures. | who have already completed their’ full allotment of years of work. 
an Administrator Paul Hoffman, * ‘should not use tax Of course, a key question we Americans must} QjJd-age pensions established in 1935 gave a higher relative bene- 
re money for philanthropic purposes. ask ourselves as these plans unfold is how much| fit to those already within a f i i 
asset Sse y within a few years of retirement than they did 
ite So what should be our approach? As head of a we want to veto them by “going it alone” with| to workers just beginning their careers.. A start t be mad 
cir new and exciting UN agency called IDA, Inter- an exclusive, limited foreign aid program of our! somewhere, and any inequity in favor of oes Ir agg iiee A 
national Development Association, Hoffman has own instead of cooperating—as we are so easily | Jess objectionable than the saat inequity of PSs Sa pana in 
" crystallized some concepts which may help us. inclined to ask others to do—through the UN. | which nobody will ever get health protection through social security. 
me Washin ingt on R ep orts: The predecessors of Mr. Eisenhower and Sec. Flemming ut- 
: yest complaints in 1935 that were identical with those advanced 
today by responsible officials who have had 25 years to learn 
7 | Congressmen Urge Letters As | ™«. , 
“s S F d B A The tl embodied in the Forand bill would not cost the 
government any money. It would not be a bud urden. 
oht | pur to oran ill ction _ It would be financed by taxes paid by nae ajc: En and 
rw ‘ae PEOPLE have written in great volume to _ ministration know how they feel about this bill. its benefits would be widespread. : 
ok members of Congress on the Forand Bill, but And they should emphasize that this legislation A Republican observer in this town, asked the other day what 
even more should write if the bill is to become is needed now, not tomorrow, or the day after | in his opinion was the reason for the diminishing popularity of the 
10 law, Rep. Seymour Halpern (R-N. Y.) declared tomorrow,” Halpern said. — party, replied bluntly: “I think it’s because they give 
ad on Washington Reports to the People, AFL-CIO ° ; . ¢ impression they don’t care anything about le.” 
— public service program heard on more than 300 FORAND | SAID that ‘despite the attitude of 3 hae — 
a. sedio siislaaa the people, we seem to have difficulty getting 
Appearing with Rep. Aime J. Forand (D-R. I.), action. The bill is before the Ways and Means 
al Halpern said that he believes the people are over- Committee. To get at out, I have introduced . 
hey whelmingly for health insurance for recipients ot Gischarge petition. « im convinced 1 Gr the é 
me social security old age benefits, but this is not 2 Pomme ¢ 4 — —_ = oP tg 
“ : . ” i al - 
re P .; pA ig Dig angi public let their soninat til Sdentical to Forand’s, said that “this 
a feelings be known,” he said. “They're for #1 CO*POnsorship provides @ bi-partisan or noa- 
our kaow—but it takes more than passive support. P F a ted, “I think hould f 
_ “Public sentiment, I believe, can be the de- rr weliagenen rey we oe This 
‘i ciding factor in this issue. The people should = §& get politics completely a situation. it 
he let their Congressmen and Senators and the Ad- he Lona —— ae ~~ an Salen 
easure, only sugges 
So ’ made to meet an acknowledged need.” 
a AFL-CIO Ss Program : Halpern said that the doctors’ organizations 
On 300 Radio Stations have declared opposition to the bill, but, “I do 
roms - ‘ py not believe this reflects the views of the average 
oe More than 300 radio stations are carrying doctor. I’ve spoken to many of them, I’ve lis- 
oak Ven Reports to the People, AFL- tened to them before the committee, and I’ve 
it O public service. program, during the read many of their views. I’m thoroughly con- 
second session of the 86th Congress. vinced that the average doctor believes this move 
a This is 50 more stations than in the first will be good for their profession and the Ameri- 
ua session of the 86th Congress and 100 more can people.” 
| than in the 85th Congress. : Forand said he has stacks of letters from 
Members of Congress—a Republican and doctors “who have said to me that I’m on the 
ght a Democrat each week—are interviewed on right path.” 
t is major issues before the House and Senate, Both congressmen said the charge of socialized | "™"" - " ee 
er The moderator is Harry W. Flannery, radio- medicine is nonsense. “There’s complete free- | HEALTH CARE for aged, bill introduced by Rep. Aime J. Forand 
the pple coordinator in the AFL-CIO Dept, dom of choice of doctors,” said Halpern. “The|(D-R. 1), right, was strongly” endorsed by Rep. Seymour Halpern 
ing of Public Relations, : rates are not fixed by the government; they’re | (R-N. ¥.) on AFL-CIO public service radio program, Washington 
— ee — decided by the doctors themselves,” _ Reports to the People, heard om more than 300 stations, 
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‘HowfoBuy: . 
Commercial Medical 
Plans Too Costly 


By Sidney Margolius 
| pence ARE ASKING about the hospital and surgical in- 
surance for people over 65 being offered through the mails 
by the American Association for Retired Persons. 
To get this insurance you have to join the AARP for $2. This 
entitles you to buy the insurance for $6 a month. Whether you buy 
the insurance or not, your thembership gets you the Association’s 


ing medicines through the Associa- 
tion at savings said to be 25 per- 
cent. Anyone over 55 can join 
AARP. But you or your spouse 
have to be at least 65 to buy its in- 
surance. — 

. The AARP performed a great 
public service at the Kefauver drug 
hearings. It demonstrated the dam- 
age done to older people by exces- 
sive charges of medicines, and ex- 
posed how some manufacturers tried 
to stop the association from selling 
medicines at reduced prices. 

But AARP’s insurance, whil 
among the best: available except for 
Blue Cross in some areas, provides no real solution for the tough 
problem of medical insurance for retired workers. 

In fact, analysis of AARP’s plan, others offered by commercial 
companies, and new Blue Cross “senior” plans, clearly shows 
there isn’t going to be any adequate hospital and health insurance 
for seniors unless it’s made part of the Social Security system as 
the Forand bill, now before Congress, would provide. 

The Forand bill is being determinedly supported in its new try 
for congressional .approval by labor unions, other community 
groups, health co-ops and many independent medical experts. It 
would provide hospital and surgical insurance for Social Security 
beneficiaries. 


Us THE ALREADY-EXISTING Social Security machin- 
ery is used, the problem of health insurance for senior citizens 

is just too big and expensive for private insurance companies or 
- any individual association to solve. 

The AARP plan actually is insured by Continental Casualty 
Company and is much the same as Continental’s widely adver- 
tised “65-plus” hospital-surgical policy. 

The AARP plan costs $72 a year for each person compared to 
$78 for Continental’s “65-plus” policy. For this AARP pays up 
to 31 days of hospital bed and board at a rate of $10 a day; 50 per 
cent of miscellaneous services required while in the hospital, like 
X-rays, lab tests, etc., up to $125; surgical payments on the basis 
of a specified rate of payment, like $100 for an appendectomy, but 
in no case more than $200, and outpatient emergency hospital care 
up to a maximum of $125 for any one accident. 


AARP also provides an optional coverage for $3 a month extra. 


This pays for 50 doctor calls a year, at the rate of $3 at office or 
hospital, or $4 at home, plus nursing-home payments of $5 a day 


for 31 days and $3.75 for the next 29 days of each confinement, 


plus additional hospital payments of $7.50 a day for the next 29 


days. 


This optional coverage is a desirable extension into paying for 
non-hospitalized bills. But coverage doesn’t begin until you already 


have spent $25 for doctor’s visits at the rates above. 


magazine and the privilege of buy-| 
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GLOBAL CAMPAIGN directed by the World Health’ Organization to eradicate malaria, the world’s 
greatest killer and crippler, is being carried on in 92 countries. One of the most aggressive drives is 
that of Brazil, where National Malaria Service spraymen are shown treating a drainage ditch near 
Belen to wipe out both adult females and larvae of the Anopheles mosquito. 


With Spectacular Results: 


World Health Organization 
Fights to Wipe Out Malaria 


HE GREATEST CONCENTRATION of tal- 
ent, effort and resources in history is moving 


' This phase of the eradication program must 


in on one of mankind’s oldest and fiercest enemies 
—amalaria. 

Never before have doctors, engineers, labora- 
tory workers and their helpers, armed with medi- 
cines and poisons, been mobilized in such num- 
bers or on so wide a battlefront to challenge a 
single disease—even one that is a constant threat 
to the lives and health of 1.2 billion people. The 
goal is eradication. 

The global campaign is under the direction 
of the World Health Organization, which for 
World Health Day on Apr. 7 has chosen the 
theme, “Malaria Eradication—A World Chal- 
lenge.” 

Malaria is caused not by a bacterium or a virus, 
but by a tiny parasitic animal. It is transmitted 
from person to person by the bite of a mosquito 
—not any mosquito, but just by the female of 
the genus anopheles. 

Researchers have found that the mosquito, hav- 
ing bitten a malaria victim and drawn out a drop 
of his blood—usually at night, and indoors—likes 
to rest on a convenient surface such as a wall, a 
floor, or under a bed, while it digests its meal. 

This habit of resting after a meal has gov- 
erned the strategy of the anti-malaria army. It 
sprays these surfaces with insecticides. 


By Aiding Fund Drive: 


>= TROUBLE with these privately-insured plans, as AFL-CIO 
Social Security Director Nelson Cruikshank has pointed out in 
the case of Continental, is that the cost is too high for most retired 
people, and the benefits are too limited. ; 
The cost for a couple is $144 a year for only partial hospital and 
- gurgical insurance, with no provision for ordinary doctor bills unless 
you also buy the optional coverage at an additional $72 a year for 
a couple. A single person would be paying $108 a year, and a 
couple $216. This would take about 10 percent of the current 
maximum Social Security income of a retired couple without insur- 
ing it against most of its total medical, dental and drug expenses. } 
The payment of $10 a day for hospital room and board is far 
from the actual cost these days in most cities. The rough average 
cost of semi-private hospital room and board in 17 cities selected 
at random by this writer, is $19.15 a day. Rates in these 17 cities 
range from $13.06 in Atlanta, Ga., to $27.80 in Oakland, Calif. 
’ Just as serious is the limitation on so-called “ancillary” bene- 
fits, the extras like X-rays, lab tests, etc. These are very im- 
portant in hospital admissions of elderly people. But commercial 
policies characteristically limit them. The insurance companies 
know what they’re doing. It’s not unusual for a person over 65 
to run through $100 of these extra charges in just one day of a 


AMERICAN WORKERS and their families 
have “a vital stake in the fight against cancer,” 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany has declared, 
pointing out that “about 50,000 manhours per 
year are lost due to cancer disability.” 

In a letter supporting the April Crusade of the 
American Cancer Society, Meany said that “work- 
ers, like every group in our society, can help win 


drive. 
The AFL-CIO president hailed the “remark- 
able progress” that has been made in recent 
years in fighting this dread disease, adding that 
the Cancer Society “can be justly proud of its 
contribution to progress and cancer control 
through its program of research, education and 
service to cancer patients.” ; 


AARP policy is one of the best of the generally unsatisfac- LABOR’S INTEREST in the fight on 
being offered people over 65. But it really doesn’t 
em, In those areas where Blue Cross has no age 


gate these. They don’t cover surgical payments. But they do pro- 
greater hospital and auxiliary benefits. Many Blue Shield 
permit retired workers to continue coverage, although 


the causes of cancer. 


Copyright 1960 by Sidney Margoliue 


the fight against cancer by contributing as vigor- 
ously as possible” to the 1960 ACS fund-raising 


was exemplified recently when the Cancer Society, 
Community Services and the Glass Bottle Blowers 
Association launched a three-way cooperative 
venture involving a six-year research study to seek 


The intensive study—marking the first time that 
an entire international union has been surveyed 
in this manner—will involve 53,500 GBBA mem- 


continue until all malaria parasites now infecting 
people disappear. They live in the human body 
for a period of three to four years as a rule, so if 
reinfection can be prevented for that length of time 
the parasites will die out naturally. 


BUT THERE ARE PROBLEMS. In some 
areas the anopheles has become resistant to poi- 
sons such as DDT and new ones are being devel- 
oped. And in some sections houses have no walls 
where a well-fed mosquito can rest undisturbed, 
sO it is necessary to spray widely in the out-of- 
doors, to kill both adults and larvae. ‘ 

The worldwide campaign was voted at the 


WHO World Health Assembly held in Mexico . 


City in 1955, but the Western Hemisphere 
campaign had got under way a year earlier. 
It was in 1954 that the Pan-American Health 
Organization launched its own drive to eradicate 
malaria from Terra del Fuego to Alaska, in- 
cluding the island outposts where it flourished. 
The results, in view of the gigantic task, have 
been spectacular. Already malaria has been 
cleared from areas with 7 million population. But 
even more remains to be done—clearing the killer 
from lands housing 87 million, and even here the 
job is well under way save in Cuba where a sur 
vey of needs is being made, and in Haiti, where 
financing the local share of the cost is a problem, 


Workers Can Help Win Fight 
To Prevent and Cure Cancer 


bers and their wives and husbands, as well as re- 
tired members of the union. 

Questionnaires have been mailed to union mem- 
bers as the first step in the study which the Can- 
cer Society indicates will be extended to a num- 
ber of other unions in the near future. Aim of 
the study is to help scientists prevent cancer by 
reducing an individual’s exposure to those factors 
responsible for the disease. 


In the continuing fight on cancer, the national 
society estimates that 1 million Americans are 
alive today who have been cured of cancer be- 
cause the disease was diagnosed early and 
treated properly. 

This figure represents a steady growth in cam- 
cer control. In 1938, the society estimates, one 
in seven who had the disease was saved; by 1948 
the figure was one in four; currently the figure is 
one in three. 

Summing up organized labor’s view on the 
progress to date and the need for continued sup- 
port of ACS, Meany declared: 

“I am confident that American workers, aware 
of the record of the American Cancer Society and 
the need for continyation of its campaign against 
this dread disease, will once again contribute 
vigorausly during the April Crusade.” 
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Wartime ‘Emergency’ Ended: 


i. 


Labor Raps: 


workers and gradually to end the 18-year old practice. 


It would be “unconscionable,” AFL-CIO Legislative Dir. Andrew J. Biemiller told a House Agri-| 


gulture subcommittee, to extend even temporarily the program due to expire June 30, 1961, without! 
puilding in strong safeguards. o— 


The Meat Cutters and the Pack- 
inghouse Workers joined the AFL- 
CiO in urging approval of a bill 
by Rep. George McGovern (D- 
$.D.) to phase the program out of 
existence over a five-year period, 
meanwhile incorporating major 
safeguards against abuse. 


The Agricultural Workers Un- 
jon testified it sympathized with 
the aims of the McGovern bill, 
but said the Mexican program 
should be allowed to expire next 
year because of its “disastrous” 
impact on domestic workers. The 
NAWU said domestic labor is 
available to fill all needs. 


Bills to extend the Mexican im- 
port program beyond 1961 and to 
trim the Secretary of Labor's lim- 
ited authority over wages and other 
standards were backed by the 
American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, grower spokesmen and con- 
gressmen from areas using imported 
workers. 


Program Swells After War 

The wartime emergency pro- 
gram, which brought in 63,400 
Mexicans in 1944 to meet a labor 
shortage, grew in postwar years to 
a level of 432,000 Mexican labor- 
ers during 1958. 

A number of citizen and church 
groups testified in support of the 
McGovern bill or for a quicker end 
to the program, or simply in a fact- 
finding capacity. 

Biemiller said it is surprising to 
find the American Farm Bureau 
Federation in the mid-20th century 
seeking to “further degrade” both 
Mexican and American farm work- 
ers through bills such as the one in- 
troduced by Rep. E. C. Gathings 
(D-Ark.), the subcommittee chair- 
man. 

“We do not believe that the 
people of this country—who al- 
ready have been quite generous 


Importation ¢ of 
Farm Labor as ‘Colonialism’ 


The AFL-CIO, lashing as “imported colonialism” the government program of supplying Mexican 
workers for corporation farms, has appealed to Congress to overhaul it to Protect American farm 


im their aid to agricultural pro- 
ducers—will much longer toler- 
ate this incredible exploitation of 
agricultural labor,” he declared. 

Biemiller urged that as the Mex- 
ican import program is gradually 
ended, the U.S. government should 
join with Mexico in aiding that 
country’s industry and agriculture 
to provide job opportunities for 
returned Mexican workers. 

Adverse Effect Seen 

The AFL-CIO spokesman said 
the program has had “an extremely 
adverse effect” on domestic farm 
worker wages and job chances, ad- 
versely affected small and medium- 
sized farms competing with the 2 
percent of farms using foreign la- 
bor, and provided no solution for 
Mexico’s unemployed. 

Biemiller said that although Mex- 
icans are supposed to be used only 
for emergency labor shortages on 
essential crops at prevailing wages, 
they have been used by the thou- 
sands in year-round work, on skilled 
and semi-skilled jobs. 

He expressed labor's regrets that 
Congress did not see fit to meet its 
past request for a special commit- 
tee to investigate “this iad of 
imported colonialism.” : 

However, he said, a group of 
consultants named by Labor Sec. 
James P. Mitchell last year pro- 
duced a unanimous report that 
the import program should not be 
renewed even temporarily unless 
“substantially amended” to pro- 
tect domestic workers. 

The McGovern bill would in- 
corporate the consultants’ proposals 
as part of the foreign labor import 
program. 

Other witnesses testified as fol- 
lows: 

@ Meat Cutters. Arnold Mayer, 
legislative representative, said the 
mass importation of Mexican work- 


ICFTU Asks UN Group 
To Act on South Africa 


Brussels — The convening of 
United Nations Sub-Commission 
tion and Protection of Minorities 


an extraordinary session of the 
on the Prevention of Discrimina- 
to consider the problems growing 


out of “apartheid” has been asked by the Intl. Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions as a result of the South African government’s slaught- 


er of native demonstrators. 

In a cable to UN Sec.-Gen. Dag 
Hammarskjold, ICFTU Gen. Sec. 
J. H. Oldenbroek said the sub- 
commission meeting is called for 
by the “cruel and bloody suppres- 
sion” of the Africans’ protest 
against laws requiring them to car- 
Ty passes. 

Since the outburst of police rifle 
fire that killed scores of demonstra- 


‘Quarantining’ of 
South Africa Urged 


Detroit—Pres. Eisenhower 
and Sec. of State Christian 
Herter have been urged by 
Pres, Walter P. Reuther of 
the Auto Workers to “put 
teeth” into the U.S. protest 
to South Africa over the po- 
lice killings of Africans pro- 
testing racial discrimination, 

Reuther proposed a com- | 
plete “economic quarantine,” 
and if South Africa does not 
react by giving civil rights to 
non-white citizens, that the 
Administration consider sus- 
Pending diplomatic relations. 


® 
tors and wounded about 200, the 
government has instructed police 
not to ask for Africans’ passes and 
not to make arrests for failure to 
carry them. 

In the UN, the Security Council 
was to consider putting the matter 
on its agenda for discussion. 


Oldenbroek in a separate state- 
ment described the entire free 
labor movement as “appalled” 
at the loss of life in the police 
attack on the anti-pass demon- 
stration. 

“This is one more crime com- 
mitted in the name of ‘apar- 
theid’,” he said. “Must there be 
. many more before Africans are 
- accorded full human rights ia the 

land of their birth? 

“It was to protest against South 
Africa’s vile racial policies and hos- 
tility to the trade union movement 
that the ICFTU’s 6th world con- 
| gress called for a consumer boycott 
of South African goods. This call 
has already received a wide re- 
sponse in countries where free trade 
unionists want to show their abhor- 


‘|rence of racial obsessions and Op- 


pression.” 


ee 


ers helps maintain “the scandalous 
poverty and underprivileges of 2 
million American. farm workers” 
whose income averages $892 a year. 

The “cancer” of the import pro- 
gram has spread to where hungry 
Mexicans are being used as strike- 
breakers at the Peyton Packing Co. 
in El Paso, Tex., he said. 

@ Packinghouse Workers. Re- 
search Dir. Lyle Cooper testified 
that “in the Salinas (Calif.) area, 
the typical situation was that there 
were no job openings for residents 
of that area and for other domestic 
workers—they were already filled 
by Mexican nationals.” 

@ Agricultural Workers. Pres. 
H. L. Mitchell said imported Mexi- 
can workers have been used to 
break strikes in California’s Im- 
perial Valley, have forced wages 
for American farm workers down 
to 40 cents an hour in Arkansas 
and have enabled California straw- 
berry growers to undercut. their 
competition in Louisiana. 

@ National Advisory Committee 
on Farm Labor. Frederick S. Van 
Dyke, a California grower, testified 
that wages of American farm work- 
ers are artificially depressed “due 
to an unnatural surplus of labor 
brought in from Mexico.” The 
NACFL is a fact-finding group 
headed jointly by ex-Sen. Frank 
Graham (D-N.C.) and Pres. A. 
Philip Randolph of the Sleeping 
Car Porters: . 

@ National: Consumers League. 
D. Gale Johnson, professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of Chi- 
cago, said it is “simply impossible” 
to admit 450,000 foreign farm 
workers without. boosting produc- 
tion of crops already in surplus and 
without cutting family and hired 
farm labor income. 

@ National Council of Churches. 
Rev. Shirley E. Greene said the 
use of. imported labor perpetuates 
“one of the bleakest and most per- 
sistent pockets of poverty in our 
generally affluent economy” and 
raises “human and ethical issues of 
grave concern to the conscience of 
Christian people.” 

@ National Sharecroppers Fund. 
Board Member Gardner Jackson 
called for an end to the import 
program in 1961, pointing out that 
60 percent of all imported Mexi- 
cans at the peak of employment 
work in crops already stored in 
surplus at a $550 million a year 
cost to taxpayers. 


Chilean Sea Union 
Signs Up Runaway 


Valparaiso, Chile—The Maritime 
Confederation, the Chilean sea- 
men’s union, has wrested an agree- 
ment substantially assuring Chilean 
wages and working conditions for 
the crews of two ships flying the 
Liberian flag which have been 
chartered by a Chilean company, 

The ships, the Bylayl and the 
Jonancy, were brought to Chile by 
Chilean crews which accepted sub- 
standard wages and working condi- 
tions in order to insure that Chilean 
crews would work them. 

When the company announced 
it planned to operate them under 
the sarhe conditions, the union, an 
affiliate of the Intl. Transportwork- 
ers Federation, threatened to in- 
voke a worldwide boycott. because 
of the low wages and the under- 
manning. Within a few days the 
company capitulated and signed a 
standard union agreement which 
applies to all similarly-chartered 
| foreign flag vessels, 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE will not much longer tolerate the “in- 
credible exploitation” of farm workers, declared AFL-CIO Legis- 
lative Dir. Andrew J. Biemiller before a House Agriculture ‘sub- 


‘committee. Biemiller, shown talking with committee member Rep. 


Harlan Hagen (D-Calif.), backed the McGovern bill, which would 
gradually end the Mexican contract labor program; grower-backed 


bills would extend it. 


AFL-CIO Asks Strong 
Mutual Aid Program 


AFL-CIO support for extending and strengthening the mutual 
security program, with emphasis on economic aid to underdeveloped 
nations, was spelled out for the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee in testimony. by Legislative Dir. Andrew J. Biemiller. 

Labor’s views were given on Biemiller’s behalf by AFL-CIO 


Economist Bert Seidman. Earlier!® 


Biemiller had testified before the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee. 

Recalled for the Senate commit- 
tee was the AFL-CIO convention 
resolution which declared that this 
country “should continue to make 
the major contribution toward 
helping economic growth in the 
less-developed countries,” particu- 
larly by congressional authoriza- 
tion of “an expanded, long-term 
and fully effective program of eco- 


‘| nomic and technical assistance.” 


Seidman said that since the 
AFL-CIO’s last appearance be- 
fore the committee, “new factors 
have developed which, in our 
considered judgment, have en- 
hanced the importance of and 
increased the need for a fully 
effective mutual security pro- 
gram.” 

He listed the stepped-up Soviet 
economic aid drive among less de- 
veloped countries, authorization by 
Congress for U.S. participation in 
the new Intl. Development Associa- 
tion, the need for increasing ap- 
propriations to the Development 
Loan Fund and the growing aware- 
ness that economic aid from an 
international body may sometimes 
accomplish more in the long run 
than assistance from an individual 
“have” nation. 

Joint Venture Praised 

The IDA, Seidman pointed out, 
“will bring together most of the 
free world nations in a joint effort 
to provide funds on flexible terms 
for economic advancement in new- 
ly industrializing nations.” It dem- 

onstrates a willingness by many 
countries, both industrialized and 
less-developed, to join in a com- 
mon effort to solve the problems of 
economic development, he added. 


DLF should have more money 
and should be placed on a long- 
term basis. 

Last year the AFL-CIO support- 
ed the profosal of Sen. J. William 
Fulbright (D-Ark.), committee 
chairman, for an authorization of 
$1.5 billion a-year for five years 
for the DLF. The Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration fought the program. 

The committee cut the recom- 


mendation to $1 billion but retained 


the five-year authorization. In final 
form the act authorized $700 mil- 
lion for fiscal 1960 and $1.1 billion 
for fiscal 1961. Actual appropria- 
tion was $550 million for the first » 
year, with the Administration ask- 
ing only $700 million for the seo- 
ond, 
$7.5 Billion Urged 

“We urge this committee,” Seid- 
man said, “to recommend to Con- 
gress a five-year authorization of 
$1.5 billion a year for the capital 
fund of the DLF. 

“Even this amount, supple- 
mented by other public and pri- 
vate funds, which may conceiv- 
ably become available, is likely 
to fall short of what is needed 
to assure broadscale economic 
advancement in the newly indus- 
trializing countries. But it would 
place the fund on a more ade- 
quate basis, and it would make 
possible long-term planning in 
the entire program.” 

The Administration’s limited re- 
quests for funds despite its “fine 
words” about stepping up the pro- 
gram, he said, are “unfortunately 
extremely short of its professed 
goals.” 

“Strengthening of the DFL 
would provide concrete evidence 
that the U.S. is serious and sincere 
when we talk about what we will 
do to help bring about economic 
advancement and a better life for 
people in the less-developed coun- 
tries,” he said. 

“This is the kind of challenge to 
the Soviet professions which would 
provide new strength and courage 
in the entire free world.” 

Seidman also urged that on 
projects made possible by DFL 
loans, “effective encouragement” 
be given to developing strong 
labor unions. The principles of 
fair labor standards should ap- 
ply, he added, so that the workers 
will receive their fair share of the 
fruits of development: 

“This is extremely important,” 
he explained, “because the success 
of the entire economic development 
effort may well depend on the ex- 
tent to which the people in the 
countries assisted feel that they 
are able to benefit directly from the 
general economic advance.” 
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SPECIAL ORIENTATION program to familiarize Dank of State icles service officers with the U.S. 
labor movement has been undertaken by the AFL-CIO Dept. of Intl. Affairs. First of week-long 
sessions shows (left to right) Stephen Low, Samuel McPherson Janney, Jr., and Harold Aisley, 
foreign service officers; Dir. Michael Ross and Harry Pollak of the Dept. of Intl. Affairs; Parke D. 
Massey, training officer of the State Dept.’s Foreign Service Institute, and Ernest A. Nagy, also a 
foreign service officer. 


*Truth-in-Lending’ Bill Supported 
To Alert Consumers to Credit Gouge 


Millions of Americans are being “bilked” by “slick time-payment plans” which are being used by 
some unscrupulous retailers to disguise usurious credit and interest charges, a Senate Banking sub- 


committe has been told. 


The “credit gouging” charge was raised by spokesmen for the Association of Better Business Bu- 
reaus, Inc., the Navy Federal Credit Union, and the Union Settlement in New York. All urged pas- 


sage of a bill introduced by Sen.® 


Paul H. Douglas (D-Ill), chairman 
of the subcommittee, to require full 
disclosure to the purchaser of all 
finance charges. 

The AFL-CIO Executive Coun- 
cil at its midwinter meeting voiced 
strong support for the Douglas bill, 
declaring its passage “would do 
much to alert consumers to the high 
prices they now pay for money.” 

The council declared that there 
should be both state and federal 
regulations against “deceptive prac- 
tices and exorbitant charges in 
vending consumer credit, particu- 
larly installment credit.” 

Douglas, in a statement open- 
ing the hearings on his “truth- 
in-lending” bill, declared the 
measure was not designed to con- 

” trol credit but rather “to strip the 
disguises and camouflage that 


T eamsters, 


hide or distort the true price of 
credit.” 

He cited these four types of what 
he called “finance charge disguises”: 

@ The consumer is quoted a 
price in terms of so much down and 
so much a month, with the price 
of credit buried in this “easy terms” 
quotation. “The true annual rate,” 
Douglas said, “which may vary 
from 6 percent to more than 100 
percent, is never disclosed.” . 

@ The price of credit is quoted 
as a monthly rate, making the true 
annual rate 12 times the quoted 
monthly rate. As an example, the 
Illinois Democrat said, “a monthly 
rate of 3.5 percent is 42 percent a 
year.” 

@ Credit is quoted as a percent- 
age of the original amount, rather 
than of the unpaid balance. Under 


Monitors 


Tangle in Court Cases 


The bitter conflict between the unaffiliated Teamsters Union and 
the court-appointed clean-up Board of Monitors has left the board 
with only one functioning member, Chairman Martin F. O’Dono- 
ghue, and tangled in a struggle on whether union Pres. James R. 
Hoffa will be placed on trial on charges of mishandling funds. 


Following resignation of Daniel? 


B. Maher as monitor representing 
the Teamsters, Hoffa nominated as 
his successor William E. Bufalino, 
president of Local 985, who has 
been a target of McClellan Senate 
committee charges of exploitation 
and shakedowns. U.S. District 
Judge F. Dickinson Letts took the 
matter under advisement. 

Letts in another action dis- 
missed Lawrence T. Smith as a 
member of the Board of Moni- 
tors representing a group of rank- 
and-file union members whose 
charges against Hoffa resulted in 
establishment of the monitorship 
im January 1958. .Smith said 
he would appeal to the higher 
courts. , 

In another development, a ma- 
jority of the rank-and-file members 
dropped Godfrey P. Schmidt as 


Child Health Group 
Elects Perlis to Board 

New York—Leo Perlis, national 
director of Community Service 
Activities for the AFL-CIO, has 
been elected to the board of di- 
rectors of the National Organiza- 
tion for Mentally Ill Children, Inc., 
here. 


their counsel. Schmidt himself 
previously had served as the moni- 
tor representing rank-and-file inter- 
ests but resigned after an appellate 
court found that he was involved 
in a conflict of interest. 

The monitors earlier had filed 
charges looking to the ouster of 
Hoffa on grounds that he had mis- 
used funds of Local 299 by pledg- 
ing them for a loan to a Florida 
real estate project in which he had 
a concealed private interest. A trial 
has been scheduled for April. 

Hoffa asked that the trial be 
canceled and said the monitors 
had illegally abused their powers 
to bring up what he termed “stale 
charges.” 

Meanwhile final reports were 
issued by the McClellan commit- 
tee recapitulating its conclusions 
after three years of investigations. 

A federal grand jury in Cleve- 


_|Iand, Obio, indicted William Pres- 


ser, a Hoffa supporter and presi- 

dent of Teamsters Joint Council 41, 

on charges of corruptly obstructing 
the committee. Presser is accused 
of partially destroying and conceal- 

ing documents subpenaed by the 
committee, 


such circumstances, the real rate is 
about double the rate stated. 


@ The price of credit is stated as 
an “add-on” or “discount,” applied 
to the original amount. This would 
make the true rate approximately 
twice the rate quoted. 

Douglas lashed out at the “wide- 
spread use of misleading and de- 
ceptive methods” of stating the 
price of credit which, he said, 
make it difficult for the average 
consumer “to make meaningful 
comparisons and therefore intel- 
ligent choices of the various credit 
terms offered to them.” 


Support Cited 

He introduced into the record 
statements of support for the prin- 
ciples of the disclosure bill from 
the board of governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve S¥stem, the Federal 
Trade Commission, the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board, the Treas- 


ury Dept., and the Dept. of Health, 


Education & Welfare. 


In testimony before the subcom- 
mittee, two credit union officials 
— William A. Hussong, general 
manager, and Cmdr. Ralph B. Ter- 
rill, president—introduced a file of 
cases in which service persorinel 
had been bilked by sales contracts 
in which the true interest rates 
ranged from 36 to 62.5 percent. 

Hussong told the senators that 
consumers are “enmeshed in a web 
of charges, fees, insurance and rub- 
bery interest rates,” adding that 
these “perverted rates” victimize 
well-educated, middle-income fami- 
lies as well as those in low-income 
groups. 

Victor H. Nyborg, Better Busi- 
mess Bureau president, told of 
complaints to his organization 
that some automobile dealers and 
finance companies have been tak- 
ing advantage of the “public’s 
ignorance” to “pack” time con- 
tracts with undisclosed insurance 
costs — on which the consumer 
also must pay interest charges. 

Before a buyer signs an install- 
ment contract, he said, he should 
be told the cash price of the item, 
the exact amount of down payment 
and trade-in allowance, the finance 
charge, and the cost of insurance 
and the coverage provided. . 

William Kirk, representing the 
Union Settlement, said low-income 
families living im metropolitan 
areas are being “victimized” by 
door-to-door “easy credit” sales- 


men. 


NLRB Upholds Examiner: 
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Hosiery. Mill Guilty HT 
Of Threats, Coercion {f’ 


| The National Labor Relations Board has found the management “Th 
of a Franklin, N. C., hosiery mill guilty of illegal “interference, s 


restraint and coercion” in an effort to block a 1959 unionizing drive 
in which a Hosiery Workers’ organizer was brutally beaten. 
The board ordered the management of Franklin Hosiery Mills, 


a subsidiary of the giant Burlington’ 


Mills Corp., to end interference 
with employes “in the exercise of 
their right to self-organization.” At 
the same time it ordered reinstate- 
ment of two unionists laid off for 
union activities. 

The board affirmed the findings 
of Trial Examiner Max M. Gold- 
man, ruling that the company has 
engaged in a long list of unfair la- 
bor practices against the AFHW 
organizing drive. Specifically, the 
NLRB found the company guilty 
of: 

@ ‘Phicatealg to fire unionists 
associated with the organizing 
drive. 

@ Threatening to close the plant 
rather than negotiate a contract 
with the Hosiery Workers or any 
other union. 

@ “Seeking to have employes 
inform on the union activities of 
other workers.” 

@ “Fostering the impression 
among employes that their activities 
(were) under surveillance.” 

The beating of AFHW Organizer 
Robert D. Beame figured promi- 
nently in the NLRB hearings. The 
unionist sustained severe face and 
head wounds from thugs who 
forced their way into his hotel 
room. ~The mob stole authorization 
cards signed by Franklin workers 
and then forced Beame out of town 


Canada Unions Demand c 


and over the state line into Georgia, 

Testimony was introduced at the 
labor board hearings tending to 
show than Dan Stewart, a mil] 
supervisor, told several workers 
Beame’s motel room was under 
constant surveillance. 


Stewart fired one unionist who 
had witnessed signatures on the 
authorization cards, “and was 
quoted as saying he knew the 
names of all the workers who 
had signed the cards stolen from 
Beame. 

A Franklin grand jury subse. 
quently refused to hand down any 
indictments despite a signed con 
fession by one of the participants 
naming the others, 

The attack on Beame was fol 
lowed by a wave of similar anti- 
union violence in the South. Two 
weeks later, Vice Pres. Boyd E, 
Payton of the Textile Workers Un- 
ion of America was assaulted in a 
| Henderson, N. C., motel during a 
strike against the Harriet-Hender- 
son Cotton Mills. 

In May 1959, TWUA Field Rep- 
resentatives Frank Barker and 
Frank Chupka were dragged from 
a motel room in Fitzgerald, Ga, 
and beaten and knifed during a 
strike against the Peet Mills 
Corp. 


Unemployment Action 


Ottawa, Ont——An unexpectedly sharp jump in unemployment 
to a near-record 8.9 percent of the labor force in the week ending 


Feb. 20 has been denounced as 


“disgraceful” by Executive Vice . 


Pres. William Dodge of the Canadian Labor Congress. 
Dodge at the same time demanded that the federal government 


take “immediate and courageous'? 


steps” to create new jobs by aug- 
menting its present winter work 
program, 

“The economic loss is staggering 
and the human’ suffering is intol- 
erable,” he declared. 

The latest figures, released by the 
Dominion Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, showed 555,000 fully un- 
employed out of a labor force of 
6,218,000, an increase of 51,000 
in a month. In February 1959 
there were 537,000 jobless, or 8.8 
percent of a labor force of 6,048,- 
000. 

The CLC has long contended 
that the federal winter work pro- 
gram is not broad enough to meet 
conditions posed by Canada’s se- 
vere winters. The program pro- 
vides for federal payment of 50 
percent of the labor costs on mu- 
nicipal projects which would not be 
carried out during the harsh weath- 
er without the federal aid. 

Opinion differs as to the reason 
for the increase in unemployment 
between January and February. 
The government blames it on the 
winter, which has been unusually 
severe even for Canada. The CLC 
has maintained that there is a grow- 
ing number of more or less perma- 
nently unemployed resulting from 
the government'’s failure to meet the 
problem of job attrition because of 
automation, Plus the fact that the 
work force is growing faster than 
the number of new jobs. — 

The Conservative government 
has been under sharp attack in 
Parliament by the Co-operative 
Commonwealth Federation and the 
Liberals for failing to stem the rise 
in unemployment 


Union-Fighter 
Newhouse Sues 
Six Unions 


Newark, N. J.—The Newark 
Morning Ledger Co. has filed a 
civil suit in federal Court here 
asking $6 million in damages and 
a restraining order against six um 
ions and 16 individuals as a result 
of the strike against the Portland 
(Ore.) Oregonian. 

Both papers are owned by S. L 
Newhouse, Sr. The suit alleges the 
defendants “conspired” to put into 
effect “retaliatory measures” against 
all Newhouse-owned newspapers 
and organized a “fight-Newhouse” 
committee to support the Portland 
strikers. The committee was # 
direct slow-downs and work sitop- 
pages in violation of céntracts, the 
suit claims. 

The Portland strike grew out of 
Newhouse’s demand that the Ster 
eotypers bow to his work rule 
demands governing a piece of im 
ported machinery the union had 
not seen. It was called on Nov. 10 
and also affected the Portland Jour 
‘nal. Other unions have respected 
the picket lines. 

The complaint asks $1 million ia 
compensatory damages and $5 mik 
lion in punitive damages. It names 
Newark locals and specific officers 
of the Stereotypers, Typographers, 
Pressmen, Photo-Engravers and 
Mailers; a deliverers’ union in New 
York and its president, and the 
president of the New York Stereo 


bers. 


On the day of the beating, | 


typers’ local and a group of ment 
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ent “The problem of 
Ce, 


ive Hommittee on Unemployment Problems. 

The committee headed by Sen. Eugene J. Seon nee) eit es 
lis, atic majority erent a wide el of federal programs which the Eisenhower Administration has 
7 ioea OF 

ia, 12-point eae taken to absorb the increased ot & Wh bs. coupouscead, why. t 
the oo” federal ater. and policies| mampower,” the report declared. | Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D-IIl.) 
to By achieve an increased rate of eco- The majority was comprised of and “immediate action” by the 
nil mic growth and maximum em- Chairman McCarthy and Senators} executive branch to help the hun- 
era. Epyment, aid for distressed areas, Pat McNamara (Mich.), Joseph S.| gry and the jobless. pa j 
der fide: al jobless pay standards, stand- Clark (Pa.), Jennings Randolph} The Democratic majority report 
anti-recession legislation and an; (W.Va.), Vance Hartke (Ind.) and concluded, after 27 days of hear- 
g, © [pi to job discrimination. Gale W. McGee (Wyo.). ings across the nation, that unem- 
* fn raising the threat of higher} The. minority of Senators John| ployment is “serious and continu- 
“ employment levels, the report Sherman Cooper (Ky), Winston L.| ing,” with jobless rates topping 25 
_ [jinted out that “after each of the| Prouty (Vt.) and Hugh Scott (Pa.) percent in some areas; that complex 
* three recessions, the rate of with the Democratic pro-| national forces create different types 
* employment was higher than it| posals and offered a counter-pro-| of unemployment; that younger and 
{ been before the recession.” gram designed “to stimulate private} older workers, Negroes, women, 
sa “In the next decade the num- | businesses.” . the unskilled and the least educated 
ber of youths entering the labor Cooper broke with the minority | have the highest jobless rates; and 
se- Ff arket will increase by 46 per | on several points. He said the pro-| that unemployment can be reduced 
NY J ent. Dislocations caused by au- | posal of higher tariffs to meet] through private and public policies 
= mation and technological | foreign competition seemed in con-j as well as through national growth. 
nts J ange will increase. flict with the policy of expanded| The Democratic majority backed 
“4 sharp increase in unem- | trade. these recommendations: 
‘ob ployment will take place unless Cooper also proposed depressed @ Maximum employment and 
iti J rivate and public measures are | areas legislation along the lines | a higher rate of economic growth; 
wo bd ramets to distressed areas; 
he y e lishment of national 
= Workers Tell Congress |«tc  Snpioyma is 
1a surance; 
3 8 @ Extension of federal grants to 
« 10f Low Pay, Long Hours |e: music snes tite un 
“- (Continued from Page 1) is no reason to bring them under |. e Increased educational serv- 
ind : inimum wage coverage. ices, especially for vocational edu- 
om rtived several raises and now makes | ™n 8 ge pe At a ae 
ja, oo cents an hour. Some of her ot pointed = gr ee a groups; sccmtance pecial 
fllow-workers receive only 70| part-time employe ing e : BE 
iti eats. She doesn’t have a family to| supplement her husband’s earn- hee cee a Kom ot 


ielp support, and her parents send 
her meat, vegetables and eggs from 


their farm. 


fellow workers: 

“We have been watching and 
waiting for news from Congress 
for a long time. It certainly 
would make a great difference in 
the way we live if we could get 
the same minimum wage that 
other people do.” 


(D-Ga.), that bringing 


pose. 


Backing up the testimony of the 
president of her international un- 
‘Bion, Max Greenberg, urging exten- 
sion of minimum wage coverage to 
retail workers and an increase in 
the minimum to $1.25 an hour, 
she brought this message from her 


Greenberg told the subcommit- 
tee, headed by Rep. Phil Landrum 
Evelyne 
Twilley and millions of others like 
her under federal wage-hour pro- 
tection would serve a double pur- 
It would enable low-paid 
workers “to buy food, clothing and 
other necessities they sorely lack 
today.” And by so doing, it would 


‘Deeisive Aition’ Needed © 
iffo Avert Rising Joblesehies: 


will assume far greater proportions in the next 10 years unless 
sisive action is taken,” warned a politically-explosive report filed with the Senate by its Special 


ings and at the same time give 
her children some care during the 
day. Their work, he pointed out, 
comes at the peak hours when 
the work is hardest. 

“Department stores and variety 
stores get more productivity out of 
part-timers than they would if they 
had to employ an equal number of 
people full-time and their wage bill 
is considerably less,” Greenberg 
pointed out. 
“To deny these part-time em- 
ployes the protection of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act is just as cruel 
as it would be to deny the full-time 
breadwinner that protection,” he 
declared. 

Another worker-witness 
brought in by the RWDSU, Dor- 
othy Bammerlin of South Bend, 
Ind., told the subcommittee that 
while she earned well above the 
minimum, many part-time work- 
ers were paid only 75 cents an 
hour. But she said the lack of 
time-and-one-half pay for over- 
time work costs her $18.72 a 


stimulate the nation’s economy. 
Greenberg hit hard at the claims 
made by some retail stores that 
many retail employes are house- 
wives out to earn a little “pin 
money,” and that therefore there 


Welfare and Pension 
Reports Due Apr. 29 


The Labor Dept. has issued 
a public reminder to welfare 


week. 
As the subcommittee continued 
its hearings, a corps of 17 Southern 
lumber and sawmill operators told 
the committee that “the flame of 
inflation” would be fed if they had 
to pay their workers $1.25 an hour. 
“This nation has always sanc- 
tioned and encouraged the profit 
motive,” one of their spokesmen 
told the subcommittee. 
Rep. James Roosevelt (D-Calif.), 
co-sponsor with Senators John F. 
Kennedy (D-Mass.) and Wayne 
Morse (D-Ore.) of the AFL-CIO 
backed wage-hour bill, questioned 
whether Congress, by exempting all 
but the largest lumber operators 
from the wage-hour law, was not 
“in effect producing for you a sub- 
sidy. through the wage scale” in 
competition with employers who 
pay higher wages. 
He said, “In 1933, I heard al- 
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trade policies; 
'@ Elimination of discrimination 
in employment; 
@ Extension of unemployment 
benefits to domestic migratory farm 
laborers; 
© Strengthening the employment 
services; 
@ Standby anti-recession legisla- 
tion; 
@ Improved measurements on 
employment and unemployment 
rates; 
@ Continuing attention to man- 
power resources and utilization. 


took office in 1953. 


3 AFL-CIO Affiliates 
Turn Back 4 UE Raids 


Three AFL-CIO unions have repelled four major raiding efforts 


by the unaffiliated United Electrical Workers, expelled from the 


former CIO in 1949 on findings that it was under Communist 


domination and control. 


The victories by federation affiliates were hailed by AFL-CIO 


Dir. of Organization John W. Liv-> 
ingston as proof that American 
workers want “militant, responsible 
and decent unions to — 
them.” 

In elections conducted by the 
National Labor Relations Board: 

@ The Electrical, Radio & Ma- 
chine Workers defeated the UE by 

a vote of 3,444 to 3,175 at the 
Gomer Electric Co. at Lynn, 
Mass. 

@ The Intl Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers trounced the UE 
by a vote of 839 to 377 at West- 
inghouse Electric Corp. in Balti- 
more. 

@ The Machinists beat the un- 
affiliated union, 326-93, at plants 
of Air Products, Inc., in Allentown, 


- 


@ The Machinists beat back a 
raid at Sylvania Products, Inc., in 
Mill Hall, Pa., by a vote of 229- 
186. 

Livingston said that the elections 
demonstrated the “repudiation” by 
workers of the “efforts of the dis- 
credited UE to raid established 
AFL-CIO unions.” 

“The forward march of clean, 
militant trade unionism,” he de- 
clared, “cannot be stopped by those 
who would cripple organized labor 
or by those who would betray it.” 

In reaffirming their support for 
the IUE, IAM and IBEW, Living- 
ston said, union members at the 
four companies “have once again 
demonstrated their determination 
to remain in the mainstream of the 


Emaus and Trexlertown, Pa. 


American labor movement.” 


Another Administration Official 
Under Fire for ‘Impropriety’ 


Congressional committees have raised the possibility of new improprieties and conflicts of interest 
within the Administration, eight top officials of which have quit under fire since Pres. Eisenhower . 


The latest official to face public criticism was Federal Power Commission Chairman Jerome J. 
Kuykendall, who admitted that a gas company representative made behind-the-scenes contacts with 


him and other FPC members about'>- 
a multi-million-dollar rate case be- 
fore the commission. 
Appearing before the House 
Commerce Committee, Kuykendall 
vigorously denied the suggestion 
made by Chairman Oren Harris 
(D-Ark.) and Rep. John D. Dingell 
(D-Mich.) that he was guilty of 
any “impropriety.” 

Meanwhile, Sen. Stuart Sym- 
ington (D-Mo.), chairman of a 
Senate Agriculture subcommittee, 


Earl C. Corey, also. resigned after 
admitting that he reaped $83,500 
from a silent partnership in a West 


Dept. currently is presenting con- 
flict-of-interest charges against 
Corey to a federal grand jury. 


Symington revealed that although 
\McGregor was permitted by the] this actually would result in a 7 


Agriculture Dept. to resign “in lieu 
of charges,” the case still is under 
investigation by the Justice Dept. 
The disclosure of the off-the- 
record contacts with Kuykendall 
came up during routine Com- 
merce Committee hearings on 
legislative proposals to draw up 
standards of conduct for mem- 
bers of the FPC and other fed- 


Co., a subsidiary of the Tennessee 
Gas Transmission Co., to fix rates 
for a new pipeline. The company 
had urged that rates be set high 
enough to guarantee Midwestern a 
7 percent return on investment, 
but the FPC staff recommended 
only a 6.25 percent return. 

It was revealed that the contacts 
with Kuykendall were made by 
Thomas G. Corcoran, a Washing- 
ton lawyer and one-time official in 
the Roosevelt Administration. 


Dingell, who said Kuykendall’s 
actions had raised “grave questions 
of propriety,” estimated that the 
FPC decision would add $16 mil- 
lion annually to the price con- 
sumers will have to pay for natural 
gas. 

The disclosures involving the 
FPC head and Agriculture Dept. 
Officials came swiftly on the heels 
of the resignation in mid-March of 
John C. Doerfer as chairman of 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission following criticism for ac- 
cepting favors from a member of 
the industry regulated by the FCC. 

The. highest-placed Administra- 
tion official to quit under fire was 
Presidential Asst. Sherman Adams. 

Earlier, conflict-of-interest charges 
had led to the resignations of Air 
Force Sec. Harold Talbott, Public 


mund F. Mansure, Asst; Defense 
Sec. Robert Tripp Ross, and Fed- 
eral Communications Commission- 
ler Richard A. Mack. 
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*Anti-Labor’ Provisledt 
To House-Passed Ri 


The Senate has resumed its civil rights debate, adopting in rapi fire 
—one of which the AFL-CIO called “ill-considered, unnecessary gnd pote 
the Judiciary Committee had tacked on to a five-part measure pagsed ov 


By Gene Zack 
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Wholesale rewriting of the House bill brought charges by civil 
safeguard voting and other mpinoesty rights was being serjously wa 
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red down. 


, Organized labor directed its > 
criticism against one change 
whereby a section of the House 
measure, which would make it a 
crime to interfere with school de- 
segregation orders, was broad- 
ened to apply criminal penalties 
to violators of any federal court 
order. 

Introduced. by Sen. Frank J. 
Lausche (D-O.), the amendment 


| liberals who argued it could convert 


was approved by a rollcall vote of 


Can’t Compromise 


On Bias, Meany Says 


(Continued from Page 1) 
a century in the fight against op- 
pression, injustice and racism.” 

The JLC, a 500,000-member fed- 
eration of unions and other organ- 
izations, was formed shortly after 
Hitler came to power. Its purpose 
was to mobilize democratic groups 
to fight Naziism and to aid the vic- 
tims of oppression. 

David Dubinsky, president of the 
Ladies’ Garment Workers and JLC 
treasurer, accepted the testimonial 
on Meany’s behalf. 

Organized labor, Dubinsky 
said, “must encourage every evi- 


world cannot win victory for any 
deprived group, that the group 
must fight for itself and that the 
sympathizers must help them in 
that fight.” 

Charles S. Zimmerman, vice- 
president of the Ladies’ Garment 
Workers and chairman of the JLC 
National Trade Union Council for 
Human Rights, presided at a panel 
session on discrimination and segre- 
gation. 

Zimmerman said the progress of 
organized labor on civil rights often 
is ignored, while labor’s shortcom- 
ings have been seized on by the 
press. 

Labor’s record is not “without 
blemish,” declared Zimmerman, 
who is chairman of the AFL-CIO 
Civil Rights Committee. He said 


there are “still altogether too many 
local unions” in both the North and 


Dock Arbiters Study 


Automation Payments 


New York—The Longshoremen and waterfront management have 
launched a joint search here for an economic formula that will safe- 
guard 40,000 dock workers against wage or job losses resulting 


from automation. 


A three-man arbitration board has bistia consideration of the 


168 to 20 despite opposition from 


the section into an anti-labor statute 
directed against unions during in- 
dustrial disputes. 

Andrew J. Biemiller, director of 
the AFL-CIO Dept. of Legislation, 
pointed out that the Lausche 
amendment would do nothing to 
further the cavse of civil rights “but 
could. permit harassing action 


South which practice discrimina- 
tion. 

Meany, in his message, said la- 
bor is doing the best it can on the 
federal wage-hour law and the 
Forand bill. 

On “an even more fundamental 
issue—the issue of civil rights, of 
equal opportunity,” he said, critics 
have argued that the AFL-CIO sup- 
ports civil rights legislation but has 
“not been vigorous enough in rid- 
ding our own movement of prac- 
tices based on bigotry and discrimi- 
nation.” 

Meany said he wanted to make 
two points clear. 

“First, on this matter, as in so 
many others, I have nothing in 
common with the southern senators. 

“I do not propose to argue, a 
century after the Civil War, that 
discrimination will disappear if 
we just leave it alone. We haven’t 
left it alone; we’re not leaving it 
alone today and we will never 
leave it alone until we wipe it out. 

“Second, while I do not pretend 
to enjoy criticism, I do not resent 
it when it is honest and factual, al- 
though sometimes I wish our 
friendly critics would keep in mind 
the ground we have already cov- 
ered as well as the distance we have 
yet to go.” 

Meany said many older unions 
grew up in a less enlightened time, 
reflecting community attitudes of 

“prejudice based on ignorance.” 

Where discrimination still sur- 
vives, he added, “it is a bootleg 
product, sneaked in by subter- 
fuge. Even those who practice 
discrimination know that its days 
are numbered. And we are go- 
ing to make sure of it.” 


amount of royalties due ILA mem-® 
bers to compensate them for the 
increasing use of cargo containers 
—large, reusable metal boxes which 
are loaded at the point of origin, 
instead of having the contents 
loaded aboard ships by dock work- 
ers. 

The imminent threat of whole- 
sale job losses because of the in- 
troduction of containerization was 
a major issue raised by the ILA in 
negotiations with the N. Y. Ship- 
pers Association last fall. Creation 
of the arbitration panel was a key 
provision im the three-year pact 
signed in December to prevent re- 
sumption of an East Coast walk- 


out that had been temporarily 
halted by a Taft-Hartley injunction. 

The panel’s first task is to de- 
termine the extent to which the 
shipping containers curtail job op- 
portunities, after which royalties 
will be worked out on the basis of 
the tons of cargo handled in this 
fashion. - 

Serving on the arbitration board 
are Dr. Emanuel Stein, professor of 
economics at New York University, 
the public member; Thomas W. 
Gleason, ILA general organizer, 
representing the union; and Vice 
Adm. Frank M. McCarthy, retired, 


against unions by unfriendly federal 
attorneys.” 
He said that organized labor had 
backed the original provision. to 
make obstruction of court orders 
a crime only because it was an in- 
dication of open congressional sup- 
port of the historic Supreme Court 
decision on school desegregation. 
The AFL-CIO spokesman said 
that labor “will not play the 
crude divide-and-conquer game 
of those who oppose all civil . 
rights legislation,” adding that if 
Congress should “unfortunately” 
retain the broadened language 
“this will not keep the AFL-CIO 
from supporting ar otherwise 
satisfactory bill.” 

Labor’s “final judgment” of 

whether the civil rights bill “is 
worth supporting at all will depend 
upon all of the actions taken before 
the bill is finally enacted,” Biemiller 
said. “There is not much to cheer 
about as of now.” 
On the heels of adoption of the 
Lausche amendment, the Senate ap- 
proved by voice vote 14 other 
changes, many of them technical 
in nature, recommended by the 
Judiciary Committee headed by 
arch-conservative Sen. James O. 
Eastland (D-Miss.). 


Referee Plan Threatened 

Still ahead of the Senate, as the 
AFL-CIO News went to press, was 
an amendment sponsored by Sen. 
Estes Kefauver .(D-Tenn.) which 
civil rights backers said would un- 
dermine the key voting referee plan 
in the bill. 
As passed by the House, the bill 
provides that federal judges should 
appoint referees to register qualified 
Negro voters whenever a court 
found their rights had been blocked 
by local authorities. 

The Kefauver amendment 
would- permit local officials to be 
present at the actual registration 
—a move which civil rights ad- 
vocates said would turn the pro- 
ceedings into a “public circus” 
and discourage Southern Negroes 
from seeking to exercise their 
voting rights. 

The rewriting of the civil rights 
bill appeared to signal the abandon- 
ment of previous strategy under 
which the Senate was attempting to 
win approval of the House measure 
without substantial change in order 
to bypass a possible roadblock in 
the conservative-dominated House 
Rules Committee. 

Despite the speed with which the 
Senate was moving on amending the 
House bill, the threat loomed that 
Southern Democrats would resume 
their filibuster in a last-ditch effort 
to talk the bill to death on final 
passage. 

Long Sessions Scheduled 

In a move apparently designed 
to meet this threat, Majority Leader 
Lyndon B. Johnson (D-Tex.) laid 
plans to convene the Senate earlier 
and hold it in session later in the 
day, coupled with the scheduling 


technique that was used before the 
Senate plunged into its record- 
breaking ‘round-the-clock session 
which marked the anti-civil-rights 
filibuster early in March. 

Johnson said it was “obvious 
that we are facing lengthy debate 
on the bill,” which was first called 
up in the Senate on Feb. 15. He 
would make no forecasts on when 
the Senate might have to vote on 
invoking cloture—iimitation of _ 


the employer representative. 


debate. 


of a Saturday session—the same} 


“WILL I MAKE IT?” said Russell 


was honored with the annual Intl. 
Firemen and Enginemen at a banq 


the award from Labor Sec. James 


12 feet from his locomotive cab window to the ground and race 
40 feet to snatch an elderly woman from the path of rolling boxca 
The 38-year old Weller, shown re-enacting the incident, made it g 


of Bellefontaine, O., and the New York Central System, receiv 


A. Weller to himself as he leap 4 


Safety Award of the Locomofil : 
uet in Washington, D. C. va 


P. Mitchell. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
prices and the fifth straight month- 
ly decline in food prices. 
“Mortgage interest rates, which 
have risen persistently for the past 
18 months, contributed appreciably 
to the rise in the cost of housing,” 
the department said in reporting 
mortgage interest rates up 8 per- 
cent from a year ago, 

The .8 percent gain in medical 
costs in February was the largest 
rise in nearly a year and a half, 
the report said. The February 
rise was traced to “substantially 
higher” health insurance premi- 
ums in Chicago, Seattle, Port- 
land, Ore., Youngstown, O. and 
Charleston, W. Va. 

The February CPI was 1.5 per- 
cent above February of 1959, the 
department said, an increase it at- 
tributed chiefly to “the costs of buy- 
ing, owning and maintaining a 
house and an automobile and 
charges for medical care.” 

The report said relatively few 
workers are covered by contracts 
tying wages to the February index. 
Some 1,000 employes of firms af- 
filiated with the Los Angeles Ware- 
housemen’s Association will receive 


Area Redev 


mittee. 
Under the threat of a parliam 


(D-Va.) scheduled a meeting by 
Apr. 5 to take up the bill. There 
was no assurance, however, that a 
bloc of Southern Democrats and 
conservative Republicans on the 
committee would drop their oppo- 
sition. 

Should the committee fail to 
report out depressed area legisla- 
tion, a little-used procedure called 
“calendar Wednesday”—last em- 
ployed in 1950 in connection 
with a Fair Employment Prac- 
tices bill—may be utilized. 

Under this procedure, commit- 
tees are polled alphabetically arid 
given an opportunity to bring up 
such legislation as they see fit. If 
this method is employed, the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee —|in 


Interest, Medical Bills | 
Boost Cost of Living | 


House Nears Vote on 


The House appears to be moving toward a vote on a 
million; Administration-opposed area redevelopment bill, barricallm 7 
for the past 10 months in the conservative- Gominaled Rules Co i 


mittee, Chairman Howard W. Smith'®— 


4 


an increase of 3 cents an hour® 
their annual adjustment. 

In an accompanying report, @& 
department said that while spemh 
able earnings and buying power@l 
factory workers declined from Jai 
uary the figures still represented @ 
all-time high for February. 

The decreases were caused by@ 
decline in the factory workweek 
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and a lesser drop in overtime § 
the report noted. ; 
The fall in spendable earnifj 
taken with the increase in the @ 
of living, combined to cut the @ 
ing power of factory workers’ eam 
ings by about 1.5 percent over 
month, the report added. 


elopment 


ae 
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Yael, 


entary move to bypass the Come 


power to call up the mea: ure i 
approved in May 1959, 

The “calendar Wednesday” 9 
cedure requires that action on 
bill brought up must be finished 
samé day, except for the final #t 
call vote. This will put pressure@ 
supporters of the area redraa 
ment bill to make certain that 
House does not adjourn becausegt 
the lack of a quorum, 

A year ago, the Senate voted 
to 46 for a $389.5 million meam 
sponsored by a liberal colli 
headed by Senators Paul H. Daw 
las (D-Iil.) and John Shem 
Cooper (R-Ky.). The Adminiit 
tion has recommended only # 
million for aid to depressed a 

in its budget proposals for teal 
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